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EIGHT BOOK SERIES: 


INES 2 sac ek coe 6 ee ewa ohne rs $0.30 
ARERR ere PRE ene eae 35 
Peer eee fe een eee 45 
Se a re 45 
IO so aidido'ws PES ISE Cee cs ces ee 45 
ne ee oT 45 
a ee Se en 45 


TESTO TOC TEER EE TITS 


This series is designed not merely to teach 
children to read within a brief space of time, 
but to read orally with such good expression 
that they will give pleasure both to themselves 
and to those who listen to them. ‘To this end, 
supplementing many of the lessons are notes 
and exercises which help the pupil to under- 
stand the selections, to secure correctness of 
pronunciation and enunciation, and to give an 
intelligible and pleasing rendering of the 
printed page. 

The readers are both teachable and readable; 
they are unusually interesting both in selec- 
tions and in illustrations; and they duly recog- 
nize the imaginative impulses of the child. 

The system of teaching in these readers is of 
the greatest efficiency in that it utilizes and 
harmonizes all the devices which have proved 
to be of most value in all of the so-called 
methods, whether new or sold. The methods 
of presenting the various lessons are so plainly 
indicated that the labor of the teacher is min- 
imized, and the arrangement is such that the 


Baldwin & Bender's Expressive Readers 


By James Baldwin, author of School Reading by Grades, Baldwin’s Readers, Harper’s Readers, etc. 
and Ida C. Bender, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, New York. 








Teacher’s Manual (Jn Preparation) 











FIVE BOOK SERIES: 


reat te ce twee ca eee $0.30 
SCH Meene es) ikea de SRT STS 35 
ee eS Peer ees bee 45 
A Reader for Fourth and Fifth 

WAes 255 SS attic hs 6 tate! 55 


A Reader for Sixth, Seventh 
and Eighth Years...... Spry te Cee 


pupils are nowhere confronted with more than 
one difficulty at a time. Thus the teaching of 
reading becomes a pleasure, and the process 
of learning ceases to be a task. To accompany 
this system of teaching reading, a Teachers 
Manual has been prepared, which lays out the 
work with greater definiteness and simplifies 
the labor of the teacher. 

The contents of the entire series have been 
chosen with reference to their genuine interest 
for the pupil, their undoubted literary merit and 
their broad educative value. Every selection is 
an example of good literature and of the use 
of good language and the influence throughout 
is helpful and strengthening. 

Every page is remarkable for its clearness 
and beauty. The type is from a new font and 
was specially selected for its legibility and for 
its adaptation to the eye-sight requirements of 
school children. The illustrations, of which 
there are more than 600, are all from original 
drawings made especially for these books, and 
represent the work of many of the best artists 
in America, 





Illustrated Descriptive 





Circular Sent on Request | 
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New High School Books 














English 


LINCOLN, SELECTIONS FROM 
(Gateway Series) $0.35 
E dite d by cy etd S. DRAPER, LL.B., LL.D., _Com- 


missioner of Education for the State of New York 


JONES'S SOURCES OF INTEREST IN 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH $0.80 
By C. EDWARD JONES, Ph.D., Associate Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Albany, N. Y. 

THOMAS’S STUDY OF THE 
PARAGRAPH $0.50 
By HELEN ge ny — formerly Instructor in Eng- 
lish, Lexington (Mass.) igh School 







Mathematics 


COLLINS’S PRACTICAL ALGEBRA, 


SECOND COURSE 

By JOS. V. COLLINS, Ph.D., professor 
State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 
HART AND FELDMAN’S PLANE 


GEOMETRY 


By C. A. HART, Mathematics, 
High Schox ol, New York City, and DANIEL D, FELD- 
MAN, Head of Department of Mathematics, Erasmus Hall 
High Schoc ol, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TANNER AND ALLEN’S BRIEF COURSE 


IN ANALYTIC GEOMETRY $1.50 


By J. H. TANNER, Professor of Mathematics, Cornell 
Vniversity, and JOSEPH ALLEN, Assistant Professor 


f Mathematics, College of the City of New York. 


$0.85 


of Mathematics, 





$0.80 
Wadleigh 


Instructor in 


Science 
ANDREWS’S PRACTICAL COURSE 
IN BOTANY $1.25 
With Flora of Eastern U. S. $1.50 
By E. F. ANDREWS, formerly of the High School, 
Washington, Ga. 
CLARK’S GENERAL SCIENCE $0.80 


Head of the Science 
Girls, Phila- 


By BERTHA M. CLARK, Ph.D., 
Department, William Penn High School for 
del; yhia. 


DRYER’S HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 
Parts I. and II., Physical and Economic $1 20 
By CHARLES REDWAY DRYER, F.G.S.A., F.R.G.S. | 


ssor of Geograpl and 
Normal School. 


PAYNE’S EXPERIMENTAL BOTANY _ $0.75 | 
By ee pa soll ceiving M. Se., 
Hig! ( 


Geology, Indiana State 


rce, New 





t eae in Biology, | 






Civics 
GARNER’S GOVERNMENT IN THE 


UNITED STATES $1.00 
By JAMES W. GARNER, Professor of Political Science, 
University of Illinois. 


Modern Foreign Languages 


GARNER’S ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH 


GRAMMAR $1.00 


By SAMUEL GARNER, Ph.D., formerly Professor of 
Languages in the U. S. Naval Academy. 


HAUFF’S DAS KALTE HERZ $0.35 
Edited by F. J. HOLZWARTH, Ph.D., Professor of Ger- 


manic Languages, Syracuse University, and WM. J. 
GORSE, A.M., Assistant Professor of German, Syracuse 
University. 


HOLLY’S GERMAN EPICS RETOLD 
By M. BINE HOLLY, University of Wooster. 


$0.65 





STOLTZE’S LOSE BLATTER $0.30 
By ERNA M, STOLTZE, Instructor in German, Miss 
Sr; pence's School for Girls, New York. 

WILDENBRUCH’S DER LETZE $0.30 


Edited by J. H. BECKMANN, A.M., 


School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Westport High 


Ancient Languages 


BARSS’S THIRD YEAR LATIN FOR 


SIGHT READING $0.40 
Edited by J, EDMUND BARSS, Hotchkiss School, Lake- 


ville, Conn. 


BISHOP, KING AND HELM’S CICERO 
Ten Orations and Letters $1.25 


Six Orations $1.00 


Edited by J. REMSEN BISHOP, Ph.D., Principal of the 
Eastern High School, Detroit; FREDERICK ALWIN 
KING, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Hughes 
a School, Cincinnati, and NATHAN WILBUR HELM, 

M., Principal of the Evanston (Ill.) Academy of 
x rthwestern Univers ity. 


JANES’S SECOND YEAR LATIN FOR 
SIGHT READING 
By ARTHUR L. JANES, Boys’ High 


NUTTING’S LATIN PRIMER 
By H. C. NUTTING, Ph.D., 


University of California. 


$0.40 
School, Brooklyn. 








$0.50 


Assistant Professor of Latin, 











New Catalogue of High School and College 
Textbooks sent to any address on request 
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A Complete History of Painting 


By 
HALDANE MacFALL 


This great work is destined to 
rank as a key to the Art of the world. 

It contains in addition to a com- 
plete history of PAINTING from 
the beginning to the present time, 
over 200 BEAUTIFUL FAC- 
SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS of 
the world’s great masterpieces, and 
over 35 MAPS AND CHARTS. 

Mr. William T. Stead says of this 
great work, “It is a live book by a 
live man.” 

For descriptive circulars and sam- 
ple illustrations, write to: 


DANA ESTES & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


X J 











JUST PUBLISHED 








Introductory Algebra 


By FLETCHER DURELL, Ph.D. 


Head of the Mathematics Department, Lawrence- 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
286 pages, 12mo, cloth, 60 cents 
For use in the Eighth Grade 


School Algebra 


By FLETCHER DURELL, Ph.D. 


507 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.10. 
Adapted for use in the Eighth Grade, and at the 
same time thoroughly covering the work of the 
High School. 








CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


Publishers of School and College Text Books 
44.60 EAST 23d STREET NEW YORK 











The Buckwalter 
Readers 


HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 
WELL GRADED WELL BOUND 


Very Interesting Reading Matter 


List Price 
Buckwalter Easy Primer........... $0.25 
Buckwalter Easy First Reader...... a7 4 
Buckwalter Second Reader......... 34 
Buckwalter Third Reader..... ome ge 


Buckwalter Fourth Reader, 400 pages .63 
Buckwalter Fifth Reader, 416 pages .70 


Usual liberal discount for introduction 


Sales constantly increasing 


Correspondence Solicited 
PARKER P. SIMMONS 
No. 3 East 14th Street - - - - - - New York 








THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings. 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element 


through Action, Rhythm and Sound. Superior to any other 
series of primary readers ever published in Simplicity of 
Method, in Literary Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. 


Valuable either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher’s 
Manual provides daily lessons, worked out in detail for the 
guiaunce of the teacher. 
Primer .. . . 30c, Second ures ‘ 9 
First Reader . . 86c, Manual ; 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN 
SEWING 


By EMMA E,. GOODWIN, of New York 
A practical and thoroughly graded course, completely illus- 


trated, for teachers’ and pupils’ use. Tissue paper patterns 
accompany Books II. and IIL., free. 
Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c, Book III, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES 
IN ARITHMETIC 


y EDWARD L, THORNDIKE 
Prof. of Séntalieasl Psychology in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating 
the copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time 
and eye-strain. Suitable for use with any text book. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 each 10 cents 

Teacher’s Edition each 15 cents 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
393-399 Lafayette Street, New York City 
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New Commercial Textbooks 





FRITZ & ELDRIDGE’S 
EXPERT TYPEWRITING 


Textbook, $0 85 
Pad of Business Forms, $0 20 


A large octavo volume of 180 pages based on 
the touch system of typewriting. It contains among 
the many other topics treated in its forty chapters, 
keyboard drills, word, phrase and figure drills, full 
page letters, forms of address, business terms and 
abbreviations; with complete instruction in filing 
card systems, billing, tabulation, corporation and 
legal forms, trial transcripts, complete specifications, 
and auditors’ reports; twenty-five speed articles, and 
a complete day’s work for a typewriter operator. 
The most comprehensive, clear and practical volume 
of the kind ever published. 





VAN TUYL’S 


COPIPLETE 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


$1.00 


Offers: A training that leads to facility and accu- 
racy in handling the fundamental operations; the 
placing of emphasis on the fundamental principles 
of arithmetic rather than upon set rules for the 
solution of problems; clearness and fullness of ex- 
planation; and the providing of problems that have 
an informational value. A great many problems are 
provided for mental work. Many calculation tables 
are illustrated and applied to the solution of prob- 
lems. There are six sets of examinations (each set 
consisting of a speed test and a written test) to de- 
termine the student’s mastery of the subject at vari- 
ous stages of the work. 








COMPLETE COMMERCIAL CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST | 





American Book Company 


Commercial Publications Department 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


D.C. HEATH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


FOR PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES 


Bourne & Benton’s Introductory American 
History 
Presents in attractive form the course rec- 
ommended for sixth grade classes by the 
Committee of Eight. Cloth. 270 pages. Il- 
lustrations and maps. 60 cents. 


Grubb & Taylor’s Industrial Primary Reader 
A book long needed. Cloth 128 pages. I1- 
lustrations. 30 cents. 


Holbrook’s Cave Dwellers and Other Primi- 
tive People 
The story of the beginnings of civilization 
Cloth. 140 pages. Illustrations. 40 cents 


Dale’s Heroes and Greathearts and Their 


Animal Friends 

Teaches kindness by recounting deeds of the 
great and the good worthy of imitation. 
Cloth. 250 pages. Fully illustrated. 60 cents 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Davis-Julien Readers 
The following books are for second and third 
year classes: 
Sea-Brownie Reader—Part I. 40 cents. 
Sea-Brownie Reader—Part II. 40 cents. 
Evenings with Grandma—Part I. 45 cents. 
Evenings with Grandma—Part II. 45 cents. 


Haliburton Readers 
Simple vocabulary, careful grading, fresh and 
interesting lessons. Primer, 30 cents. First 
Reader, Ready in June. Second Reader, 
Nearly ready. 


Brown’s Health in Home and Town 
A companion volume to “Good Health for 
Girls and Boys.” Cloth. 300 pages. 60 
cents. 


Richards’s Spellers 
Train for mastery. Primary 
cents. Grammar Grade Speller, 


Speller, 25 
28 Cents. 


Boston, New York, Chicago 
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The Aldine Method of Teaching Reading 


The PROBLEM of TEACHING READINGIS SOLVED BY the ALDINE METHOD 


The Aldine Method is ideal for the backward and foreign born child. 


The average and the exceptionally bright child make progress in their reading that is simply 


{ 

| 
The Aldine Method is a delight to the child because the processes are joyous. | i 
marvelous. 


The Aldine Method teaches the child to help himself and gives him the power of self- 
reliance and self-dependence. AS 


The Aldine Method is a boon to the teacher. 


The Aldine Supplementary Readers 


Short Stories for Little Folks. For First Year. 137pages. 92coloredillustrations. Price, 35 cents. 
That’s Why Stories. For Second and Third Years. 178 pages. 76 colored illustrations. Price, 45 cents. 
Fables from Afar. For Third Year. 192 pages. 41coloredillustrations. Price, 45 cents. lb 
By CATHERINE T. BRYCE, Supervisor of Primary Schools and Co-Author of the Aldine Series of Readers. 


Exceptionally attractive, interesting and helpful supplementary readers. The stories are of 
flowers, animals and imaginary folk, and abound in conversation between these and chil- ii 
dren. The subject matter lends itself readily to dramatization, and to oral and written is 
reproduction. Miss Bryce has a keen and loving appreciation of childish likes and needs. 


We shall be glad to mail you illustrated circulars fully describing these books 


| 
NEWSON & COMPANY 

] 

| 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Apert GALLOWAY KELLER, Professor of the Science of Society in Yale Uni- 
versity, and Avarp LoncLey BisHop, Professor of Geography and Commerce in.the 


Sheffield Scientific School. 
$1.00 


Recent books on this subject have been written chiefly for advanced high school pupils. Here is one 
which makes an alluring study of commerce and industry for children in the last years of the grammar school. 

Representative phases of commerce and industry are treated in the simplest way, using the most practical 
methods of relating these facts to the everyday life of the pupil and converging his previous knowledge of 
geography, physiology and nature work upon a simple survey of the economic and social life of to-day. 














The subject is treated under three natural heads,—the need of man, for food, clothing and shelter. Thus 
the conditions of human life are brought into close contact with those of nature and the child has formed a 
principle about which to group a knowledge of facts. 






The book is made doubly interesting by profuse illustrations portraying the most interesting sides of pres- 
ent-day industries and trade. 


Mia] GINN AND COMPANY 


Views 
Le s 
iE | BOSTON NEW YORK Publishers CHICAGO LONDON 


v: 
4s 
Wy ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS’ SAN FRANCISCO 
ml 
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The Age of Commerce 





An age when industry is in the air, when 
commerce is the life of the world—when every 
man, boy and girl should know something 
of the forces that go to make the world-wide 
activities of the time. In 


COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


By EDWARD VAN DYKE ROBINSON, 


Professor of Economics in the University of 
Minnesota 


high school students—everyone interested in 
geography, history, industry—will have an 
astonishing view—a view of commercial de- 
velopment such as they have never met be- 
fore. 
Says the American Journal of Science 

_“The book possesses high distinction as well as interest. 
None other has a style at once so vivacious and so trench 
ant. In addition it goes a long way toward solving a 
dificult high school problem. Its combination of the 
physical, the commercial, and the regional will appeal to 
ill school men who wish a broad geography course.” 


\dopted for Greater New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Gloucester, Mass.; Denver, Col.; 
Lincoln, Neb.; Sacramento, Cal., ete. 


Recently adopted for the State of South 
Carolina 
Ninety-two Colored Maps 


RELATED MAPS 


For illustration of commercial geography on 
a broad scale, the teacher should provide 
himself with these series: 


The Oxford Series of Wall Maps 


Herbertson 


Valuable in bringing out the effect of climate and rain 
fall on commerce, the market, ete. 


Commercial State Maps 
Rand McNally 


Maps containing natural and political features, con 
gressional districts, railroad lines. Helpful in the study 
of transportation, etc. Much information in margins. 


Commercial Maps 
Rand McNally. Langham: Kiepert. 


These maps embody exhaustive information as to in- 
dustry, distribution of the world’s commerce, great ports 
and trade centers; water and railroad routes, cables and 
countless other details according to the map, the publisher 
and the country. 


Send for Map Catalog 


With removal to our new building our facili- 
ties for map and school book work will be 
largely increased 


Rand McNally Educational 
& Company Publishers 
Chicago New York 











New and Successtul 
Text Books Geapes 


THE APPLETON ARITHMETICS 
Published in Both Two and Three Book Editions 
In making a suitable text-book in ele- 

mentary arithmetic for common schools, the 
real problem is to employ modern educa- 
tional principles, and at the same time to 
make the instruction conform to the aver- 
age conditions and necessary practice of the 
schoolroom. The solution of this problem 
is found in these Arithmetics. 


THE CARROLL AND BROOKS READERS 
Published by Grades and in a Five-Book Edition 

These books teach reading by making a 
direct appeal to the child’s instincts and en- 
listing his interest. They present a wide 
variety of good reading, carefully balanced 
in amount. New words are introduced 
gradually, repeated systematically and _ re- 
viewed carefully. 

FIRMAN’S PROGRESSIVE LESSONS 

IN ENGLISH 

Published in Two Books for Grades IV and VIII inclusive 

These books are written for easy compre- 
hension by the child and contain a progres- 
sive presentation of subjects. They are 
based on a definite plan, teaching language 
through expression, and emphasizing the 
practical element. The whole course is a 
cumulative review. 


McLAUGHLIN AND VAN TYNE’S HIS- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


A History for Seventh and Eighth Grades 
written in simple language with emphasis on 
social and industrial development. It brings 
out the causal idea and gives special atten- 
tion to the European background of Ameri- 
can History. 


SOUTHWORTH’S BUILDINGS OF OUR 
COUNTRY 


\n American History for beginners on the 
biographical plan, meeting the requirements 
of the Course of Study recommended by the 
Committee of Eight. 


UPHAM’S INTRODUCTION TO AGRI- 
CULTURE 


This book presents the fundamental! facts 
of Agriculture written in simple language 
for grade schools. It is a practical presenta- 
tion, logically arranged and contains ques- 
tions and problems as well as instructive 
illustrations. 








Published by 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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LET US SEND YOU A BOOKLET CONTAINING SOME 








B, F. Johnson Publishing Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 





Please send me your booklet containing specimen pages 
from DR. METCALF’S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


ND Siig oS ne tebe inves eteicska siete 





CHARMING PAGES From Dr.J.C: METCALF’S 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


NOW NEARLY READY 





B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
ida i ete Richmond, Virginia 











Has your School a 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY - THe MerriamWesster? 


CONSIDER how much accurate information your 
scholars will gain by having readily accessible 
this “Library in a Single Volume.” It is a NEW 
CREATION containing in concise form just 
those facts that you so often seek. It answers 
with final authority all kinds of questions in 
Language, History, Fiction, Geography, Biog- 
raphy, Mythology, Etc. 
to know that the type matter is equivalent to 
a 15 volume encyclopedia. 


400,000 Words Defined. 2700 Pages, 6000 Illus- 
trations. A striking feature is the new divided 
page,—a “Stroke of Genius.” 













SASRUS AUS ROGSRM TETAS 





You will be surprised 





WHY not at once make a requisition for the 
NEW INTERNATIONAL—The Merriam Webster? 


Write for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. Men- 
tion this publication and receive FREE a set of 
pocket maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


























SOME OF LIPPINCOTT’S NEW SCHOOL 


RECENTLY PVBLISHED 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By J. W. SEWELL 


yy of Grammar Grades in 
he Public Schools of Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

This text-book provides work in gram- 
mar and composition for seventh and 
eighth grades, The lessons are pre- 
sented in groups of five each; two are 
devoted to grammar and three to com- 
position—oral and written. 

Complete Book - - - § .65 
Seventh Grade Book - 835 
Eighth Grade Book - .35 





LIPPINCOTT’S PRIMER 
ss FIRST READER 
= SECOND READER (Ready soon) 


? THIRD READER 2 


By Homer P. Lewis 
Supt. Schools, Worcester, Mass. 


AND 
EvizaseTtH Lewis 
The reading matter is excellent—the 
illustrations are exquisite,—the mech- 
anism is faultless. 
Do you need new books for the little 
folks? If so, get these books. 





PRODUCTIVE FARMING 


By Pror. K. C. DAVIS, 
of Rutgers College. 


The author has had many years of 
practical experience investigating farm- 
ing problems in various parts of the 
country. In addition to this, knowing 
through his class work the needs of the 
students, he has been able to produce 
one of the most practicable ont teach- 
able text-books on this subject. 


Over 300 illustrations. 12mo., cloth, 
$1.00 





PUBLISHERS 


Corr SP 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT ‘COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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People who know—who have seen this book—pronounce it the most helpful single volume 
ever published for teachers of third grade or under:— 


primary | JF rimar anuai VV or 
WORK : A Suggestive Outline for a Year’s Course in First and Second 
ee Grades. By Mary F. Ledyard and Bertha H. Breckenfeld. 
The first book published to provide a practical plan or out- 
: line of manual work for lower grades so full and explicit that a 
_ MSUCGESTIVE OUTLINE — teacher, although untrained in this line of work, may follow the 
‘ plan with ease and profit. 
It successfully bridges the gulf between the free life of the 
kindergarten and the more formally restricted activities of the 
first two years of the child’s school life. 














Believing that the child must recapitulate the experiences of the race, Miss Ledyard has based the 
year’s work upon history and literature, most ingeniously weaving in also valuable suggestions for the 
observation of the various holidays, as they occur during the year. 

The book contains a wealth of suggestion, and is enriched with over three hundred drawings, while 
its skillful handling of content, its accuracy and clearness of description, entitle it to first place upon the 


primary teacher’s book shelf. 
The meaning of words like these is plain: 

- Nowhere else can be found as much that is as . As an intelligible handbook for busy teachers, cor- 
vital, as attractive to little children as here, and no one else has relating ‘history and literature, art and craft, educational theory 
given directions as clearly or illustrated as suggestively the way and practice, with the school calendar and the daily program in 
to do it, as have these authors in “Primary Manual Work.”— the lower grades, this volume has, probably, no superior. 
Journal of Education. School Arts Book. 


_ Primary Manual Work is finely printed on tinted paper and bound in cloth and boards with decora- 
tive covers. Price, $1.20. 
Send for descriptive Circular 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 














A French Grammar for Schools and Colleges 


By M. M. BEEBE, Ph.D. 
PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN THE COLLEGE OF 
FINE ARTS, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Scholarly, accurate, concise, comprehensive, and based on the natural method 
of teaching, it is without question the grammar to meet the growing demand 
for a more practical treatment of the subject. 


The aim of the author has been twofold: first, to bring the student into touch 
with the conversation of the French daily life; second, to teach French grammar as it 
is taught in France. 


One of our correspondents who has a wide experience in fitting students for 


college writes: 

“I consider it splendidly adapted to classes in High School and beginning 
college work. Tome it appeals particularly because of its practical nature, 
its exercises and vocabularies being arranged to give the student a knowledge 
of words and ideas current in every-day French life. The arrangement is 
admirable, progressive, clear and concise and sufficiently full for all 
ordinary needs. I do not hesitate to endorse the book.’’ 


Price $1.10 


IVES-BUTLER COMPANY 


31-33 East 27th St. 
Address|the Publishers New York 
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NERVOUSNESS AND 
EXHAUSTION 





When weary and languid, when the 
energies flag and you are completely ex- 
hausted and worn out, there is nothing 
so refreshing and invigorating as 


HORSFORD’S ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


It is especially recommended for the 
relief of depression that accompanies 
exhaustion and nervousness and to 
strengthen and clear the brain that has 
become tired and confused by over- 
work or worry. 


An Ideal Remedy in 
Nervous Disorders. 











University of Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Term: July Ist to August 10th 


Courses will be offered in the usual | 


subjects leading to the degrees of A.B., 
B.S., M.A., or Ph.D. 

Special Courses for Architects, Li- 
brarians, Kindergartners, High School 
Teachers, Instructors in Physical Edu- 
cation, Social Workers, Teachers of 

3ackward Children, Physicians and 
Clergymen. A Systematic Group of 
Courses for Elementary School Teach- 
ers, including the recent results of edu- 
cational research, centered about the| 
School of Observation, each grade of | 
which is in charge of an expert repre- 
senting a noted school system or train- 
ing school for teachers. 

Systematic Courses in Psychology 
with Dr. Witmer’s Psychological Clinic 
and Model Classes for Backward Chil- 
dren, School Playgrounds, Architectu- 
ral Drawing-rooms, Botanical and 
School Gardens, Chemical, Physical 
and Biological Laboratories, University 
Museum, Library, Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming-pool and Athletic Grounds. 

For circular and information, address 
A.DUNCAN YOCUM, Director of the 
Summer School, Box 31, College Hall, 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadel-| 


phia, Pa. 


HOW TO BUY AT FACTORY PRICES. 

You can get better than wholesale prices on:—Educa- 
tional Scientific 4 pparatus for all subjects, Laboratory 
Supplies, Milk and Cream Testers, Projection Lanterns, 
Microscopes, Magnifiers, Spare d Instruments, 


Weights& Measures, ees, Rules, 
Protrac tors, Color CQgyiyitS w hhe pis and Dises, 
Thermometers, Baro eters, Hygromet- 
ers, Tuning Forks, Pitch Pipes, pe Batteries, 
Electric Bells, all kinds of Wire, Motors, Dynamos, 
Telegraph Instruments, Wireless Apparatus, Chemical 
Glassware, etc., by sending for our illustrated Cat- 
alogue containing over 1,400 articles for school use, 
\CuicaGo APPARATUS Company, CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Edison to School Children 


Thomas A. Edison has writ- 
ten a letter to the school chil- 
|dren of New Jersey, of which 
| the following is a copy: 

Dear Young Friends: I have 
been asked to write a letter to 


the boys and girls in the gram- 
mar schools in New Jersey, tell- 


ing something of my own school | 


days. Such a letter as that 
would be very short, for | real- 
ly never had any school days as 
you understand them. 

I was rather delicate when a 


ing me to school my mother, 
who had been a high school 
teacher, educated me herself at 
home. She had only the one 
pupil, which was fortunate for 
me, as I received thoroughly 
sound teaching. My mother also 
taught me how to read good 


as this opened up a great world 
in literature, I have always been 
very thankful for this early | 
training. 

| I was fond of experimenting, 
| so, when I was twelve years old 
I got work as a train newsboy 
in order to earn my own pocket 


paratus with which to experi- 
ment. My train ran from Port 


me opportunity to go to the li- 
brary in the latter city and read 


I always kept busy and had 
lots of adventures in trying to 
add to my store of knowledge, 
but to tell you the whole story 
| would make my letter too long. 
| School days are very differ- 
| ent from what they were when 
I was a boy, fifty years ago. 
You now have beautiful school 
buildings, with modern conveni- 
ences and apparatus, and your 
studies include many interest- 
| ing subjects relating to the arts 
| and sciences. It seems to me 
that the boys and girls of the 
present time ought to be ver~ 
happy in having these fine op- 





big things in the world. 
cerely your friend, 
THoMAS A. EDISON 





Those who know Mr. Edison’ s| 
history intimately say that he | 


did indeed have “lots of adven- 
tures” in his search for knowl- 
edge, the recital of which would 
make interesting reading. 





| My essay’s abstruse, 
But my gown doesn’t fit! 
| I feel like a goose— 
| My essay’s abtruse— 
|Ah me! What’s the use 
Of wisdom or wit? 
|My essay’s abtruse— 
| But my gown doesn’t fit! 


small boy, and instead of send- | 


books quickly and correctly, and | 


money to buy chemicals and ap- | 
Huron to Detroit, and this gave | 


books that could not be found | 
|in Port Huron, where I lived. | 


portunities of preparing to do| 
Sin- | 


| 


Pear 


Pears’ is essentially 
a toilet soap. A soap 


good for clothes won’t 
benefit face and hands. 
Don't use laundry 
soap for toilet or bath. 
That is, if you value 
clear skin. 

Pears’ is pure soap 
and matchless for the 
complexion. 


Sold in town and village 








Summer Course in 


ISAAC PITIMAN’S 


Shorthand 


at Columbia University 
A 


of Stenography and 
Touch Typewriting will be of- 
fered at Columbia University, 
Summer Session, to commence on 
July 8 and continue until August 
16. Students will be permitted 
to take one other subject for the 
same tuition fee. 
STENOGRAPH Y—2 points 
TYPEWRITING—2 points 
AND ELECTIVE SUBJECT. 
Address 
Dr. JAMES C. EGBERT 
Director of Summer Session 

Columbia University, New York 


course 








Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEw YoRK 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 


FRENCH 


and other foreign 


BOOKS 


New Haven Normal School of ‘Gymnastics 


307 York St., New Haven, Connecticut. 
26th year. Educational, medicinal, recreative gymnastics, fitting 
for teaching physical training and playground work. Dormi- 





We publish the Bercy, 
Dua Croquet, Sauveur 
and other well-known 
methods. 




















tories, boathouse and_athletic field. Summer session. Catalogue. 
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FACT AND 


The educational people of the middle west 
are impressed with the belief that the July 
meetings in Chicago will be largely attended 
and notable in their character. Whether or not 
these ideas have permeated to the Pacific and 
Atlantic coasts, the people of the intermediate 
region are sufficient to make good the expected 
results. 

* * * * 

Harvey W. Wiley will be one of the promi- 
nent speakers at the coming Chicago meetings. 
It is not likely, however, that he will refer to 
the matter of his recent resignation from a 
government position, nor to that new young 
son of his old age who presumably is now be- 
ing fed on the purest of pure foods. 

* * * * 

The Doctrine of the Major, which we print 
in this issue, tears down that it may build 
again. As a piece of constructive criticism it 
goes to the bottom of the modern unsatisfac- 
tory conditions in our public schools and sug- 
gests in plain language a simple plan for a serv- 
iceable course of elementary study. 

* * * * 

The review of Madame Montessori’s book, to 
which a prominent place is given this month, 
is a favorable but not fulsome criticism. It is 
a clear and conservative estimate of a move- 
ment which at the present moment does not 
seem to be in danger of being underrated. 

* * * * 

In two ways the schools can help the peace 
movement: first, by making much of physical 
training; for a hearty, healthy, broad-shoul- 
dered people are essentially more peaceful than 
weaklings. And this training should be sup- 
plemented for boys with military drill. Then 
we could have peace even if we had to fight to 
get it. The second help would come by inject- 
ing . into geography and history more about 
commercial relations and the economic princi- 
ples thereof. 

When that is done there may be some value 
in the course of study put forth by the peace 
association and disseminated by our National 
Bureau of Education to this effect: 


In the lower grades the child is trained in habits of 
forbearance, consideration, gentleness and self-control, 
while in the later grades emphasis is laid upon the 
principles of the world peace movement. 
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Thus in the first grade the child learns the treatment 
he should give his companions and pets. The second 
grade deals with home life; the third, with school and 
play time, while the fourth takes up the home town or 
city. In grade five the course broadens to include a 
consideration of the whole country; in the sixth, the 
child takes up good citizenship; in the seventh he stud- 
ies the world family, and in the last he learns what the 
larger patriotism means. 


This at least is a much saner proposition 
than that of those who would teach children the 
horrors of war, the terrible nature of gunshot 
wounds and the like of that. The evil effects 
of teaching about drunkards’ stomachs and 
hob-nail livers ought to be a lesson to such be- 
nighted peace enthusiasts. 

* * * * 

From the United States Consular Report we 
get the information that two new Atlantic lines 
are to be put in operation. 

The Compagnie Générale Transatlantique has deter- 
mined to establish a monthly service between Quebec 
and Havre. In case the service demands it the sail- 
ings will be increased. 

It is also learned that Bowring & Co., of New York, 
will have a cruising service this summer between the 
ports of Quebec and New York. There will be five 
trips in the months of July, August and September. 
This new line will compete for business with the Quebec 
Steamship Company, which has had a monopoly of this 
route for some years and has built up a prosperous 
tourist business. 

The increase of the passenger service of St. 
Lawrence ports is one of the interesting items 
of commercial interest. 

* * * * 

The harvester trust, which has been getting 
attention in the Taft-Roosevelt war, publishes 
a pamphlet called “The Story of Bread,” which 
will be supplied in quantity to teachers. The 
advertising feature is innocuous, and some of 
the information is worth while and well worded. 
The International Harvester Company, Chicago, 
publishes the attractive Jittle book. 


We are in receipt of the pamphlet publication 
of the joint proceedings of the Council of Ele- 
mentary School Principals and Teachers and of 
the Associated Academic Principals of New 
York. This is for the holiday meetings of 1911. 
A copy has been sent to each member and others 
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may have the same on payment of one dollar, to 
L. V. Arnold, Amsterdam, New York. 


* * 


* * 


Those who have taught mathematics to both 
boys and girls will probably agree with the con- 
clusions of a government document on the sub- 
ject: 

“It seems to be the general opinion that the average 
boy shows more ability in mathematics than the aver- 
age girl, but also that he does not work so faithfully. 
In a mixed class, this greater ability of the boy and the 
greater faithfulness of the girl react most advanta- 
geously on each other. 

“In elementary algebra the girl does as good work 
as the boy; in geometry not nearly so good. In ad- 
vanced algebra and trigonometry, the boy shows an 
ability which is far ahead of the girl. Yet, we are 
free to confess that his greater natural ability is often 
outclassed by the steady, patient endeavor of the girl. 
Perhaps it would be safer to say that the girl does not 
show as great an ability as the boy, even though she 
may have it.” 

ae ee 

With the increasing number of cities provid- 
ing safe and sane celebrations of the Fourth of 
July, there is a marked decrease in the number 
of casualties, as shown by the figures: 


Cities. Casualties. 
ROD 2 dvctes 2 eee: 5,307 
SE octane ne ee 2,923 
ee eer 1,603 


The problem is not one of prohibition but of 
supplying a more rational and enjoyable method 
of celebrating than the firing of explosives. Pa- 
triotic exercises, parades, athletic sports, base- 
ball games, band concerts, public fireworks, pic- 
nies, carnivals, sham battles, cowboy stunts, 
horse shows, baby shows, balloon ascensions, 
folk dances, water sports and free plays at the 
theaters, are some of the amusements that rel- 
egate firecrackers and torpedoes to an unre- 
gretted past. 

Why not a sane graduation day too? The 
costly clothes, the dozen other items of expense, 
including the engraved invitations—themselves 
a bold bid for a present—are some of the non- 
sane conditions of the ordinary graduation exer- 
cises. Something better and more joyous than 
the so-called commencement exercises is dis- 
cussed under the department of En Route. The 
class excursion is fast becoming a widely popu- 
lar substitute for the discredited parade of 
finery and rhetoric. 


The next number of the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will be that of September. In thus taking a va- 
cation we wish our readers the joys and benefits 
of a similar leisure. At a time when teachers 
are getting plenteous advice about the duty of 
improving their minds, we offer the suggestion 
that there is no higher duty than that of taking 
a thorough rest. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


United States. 

A law already enacted is one which estab- 
lishes a Children’s Bureau in the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. An amendment pro- 
vides that no official, or agent, or representative 
of said bureau shall, over the objection of the 
head of the family, enter any house used as a 
family residence. 

A characteristic bill introduced by the erratic 
Hobson appropriates $325,000 to establish an 
elementary industrial school to be known as the 
Mountain Patriots Memorial Industrial School, 
for the training of native-born Anglo-Saxon 
children in the Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains, and to serve as a memorial to Andrew 
Jackson and the other patriots whose victory at 
New Orleans marked the beginning of a century 
of peace with England. 

Arizona. 

Bills pending: To pension school teachers 
who have taught thirty-five years; to segregate 
all negro children; to provide lunches for school 
children; to prohibit teachers suffering from 
tuberculosis from employment in public schools; 
to provide for uniform free text-books. 

Maryland. 

Laws enacted: Authorizing the purchase of 
a new site and erection of buildings for the nor- 
mal school now located at Baltimore; giving the 
State Board of Education authority to approve 
colleges and universities, and fix the standard 
for the same; making more stringent regula- 
tions for compulsory attendance. 

New Jersey. 

Bills enacted: Regulating the granting of de- 
grees; authorizing the State Board of Education 
to establish a new normal school in a county of 
the first class, $300,000 appropriated therefor. 

New Mexico. 

Bills pending: To exempt from taxation the 
property of widows and orphan children to an 
amount not to exceed $1,000; to establish a 
normal school at Portales; another bill substi- 
tutes Artesia as a site for the normal school; to 
establish an industrial school at Santa Fé. 

New York. 

Laws enacted: Making it a misdeameanor to 
employ girls or women not members of the 
family of the license holder, and all minors 
under the age of 18, in the sale of liquors; ap- 
propriating $50,000 to establish a State Agri- 
cultural School on Long Island. A number of 
educational bills were vetoed by the Governor. 

Virginia. 

A rather interesting law just enacted in this 
State is one which provides for medical exami- 
nation at least once in three years of all teachers 
on the retired list, because of disability, and for 
removal from such list all persons found capable 
of efficient service as teachers. All female 
teachers unmarried when pensions are granted 
shall be removed from pension list upon mar- 
riage. 
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A PRACTICAL SCHOOL 


This is the story of a school that has no fads 
nor frills, no board of education to legislate la- 
boriously and bunglingly for it, no sacred course 
of study nor philosophical principles of educa- 
tion to observe. It would by no means be a 
model for a public school but in some ways it 
is an excellent pattern. 

About five thousand pupils go to this school, 
ranging in age from below one score to upward 
of three score. They get their instruction from 
fifty teachers and twice as many lecturers. 

It is the school of the West Side Young Men’s 
Christian Association, at Fifty-seventh street, 
in the City of New York, said to be the largest 
organization of that association in the world. 


Favorite Courses 

As New York is a commercial city and com- 
merce means keeping on the go, the most popu- 
lar studies in this practical college are those 
that have to do with transportation. 

Just at present the automobile school is the 
popular department. There are preliminary 
lectures for all who take this course, but di- 
rectly they are divided in small groups, and in 
dirty overalls and with dirtier fingers are get- 
ting right into the very vitals of the machine. 
Here young fellows who expect to get jobs as 
chaffeurs rub against rich men’s sons learning 
to run their own cars. Then comes the road 
work, for which the association has cars by 
the dozen, and concerning which the announce- 
ment grimly reads, “No postponement on ac- 
count of weather.” 

But if you prefer water to land for your 
locomotion you can learn the workings of the 
machinery of a boat—any kind of a power boat, 
in fact—the little ones that go put-put over the 
water, and the others all the way up to the 
ocean liner. 

And the air? Certainly. If you despise the 
going on land and water, you may learn the 
new art of flying, with trips out on Long Island, 
where the experts are circling about in the air 
every day. 

Another popular college in this university is 
the school of languages. And there you look 
in on one class and see a middle-aged German, 
just arrived, struggling with the language that 
is current in New York, and then you see in 
the next room a New Yorker whose sole speech 
is the American language trying to master the 
Teutonic gutterals. At that you wonder why 
there is not some provision of nature for these 
two men to exchange their linguistic accom- 
plishments. 


The Debating School 


The old-time debating school is dead. It died 
largely because the editor has taken the place 
of the orator. But there is yet much use for 
the man who can talk, and so at this practical 
school there is provision for teaching men to 
talk to the point. They hold a debating society 
—not to settle the question whether the beau- 
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ties of nature exceed those of art, but to debate 
those matters which one business man argues 
with another. Here we will leave the descrip- 
tion to a writer in the Evening Sun: 


“No class in any college in the city is more curious 
than the hundred men who learn public speaking at the 
west side Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
night of the class’s annual contest was an excellent 
time to observe the hundred in full blast. 

“Up two flight of stairs you found a hundred men in 
the auditorium under the roof. The hundred were 
shaking with passion in concert. First, the “Impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings” was recited in unison, then 
the Muslim call to prayer, it seemed to be; but anyhow, 
it was always the same lusty torrent while it lasted— 
abrupt crescendo, slow diminuendo, siempre appassio- 
nata. 

“The strange performances are neither the rites of 
devotees of an occult religion nor the session of a school 
of acting. Americans, adults, are here learning to sell 
goods. The musical terms all belong to the exercise. 
The soft approach, the catchy rise in the voice, the per- 
suasive sob that follows, the magnificent climaxes of 
passion and the long-drawn-out, wooing finish—these 
are but part of the technique of dollar getting. After 
the technique has been fastened into the voice by muss- 
ing over the fields of dead oratory, think how easy it is 
to duplicate that lure in selling sewing machines or 
lots in Bronxville. 

“Time was when elocution classes learned to elocute 
Strong men attended them once and learned the arts of 
sound and fury. Then, history shows, interest dwindled 
and the classes sank’ into collections of impressionable 
maidens and pale youths, even these appearing only in 
the rural districts. Now classes in public speaking are 
really classes in salesmanship and they exist in every 
grown-up city in the world. 


The Method 


“This is the manner of conducting classes in Fifty- 
seventh street: Every week, when the reading in con- 
cert is over, individuals take the stage. It may be the 
man who sold you your encyclopedia or the chief of 
salesmen in an automobile concern or an auctioneer or 
even an engineer who aforetime shook when he had to 
present his plans to a board of managers. Now hear 
how he imaginatively runs over his wares, while the 
crowd heckles him—never swerving from his story, 
answering five questions at once, returning quip for 
quip and smiles for jeers. 

“Others come after him, each limited to three min- 
utes. There are no laggards and no one is silent ex- 
cept the beginners. The instructor grins at the tem- 
pest, keeps time and awards marks for good English, 
phrase-making, variety of sentences, humor, courtesy, 
definiteness, easy appearance and depth of thought. 

“Grenville Kleiser, leader of the class, said at the 
annual speaking contest: ‘Oh, yes, these men come 
from all walks of life. I’ve got five who are now over 
sixty, all of them successful business men. There isn’t 
any one in the class who does not earn his living by 
talking. The great majority are salesmen, but I have 
a clergyman or two, one well-known lawyer, several 
who have been talking on the street corners for the 
suffragists, and some who are in training for politics. 
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“<“The same tricks of the voice do for them all. 
Whether you want to touch the heart or the pocket, 
you need to know the. secrets that make actors effective 
on the stage and then forget everything but your sub- 
ject. -No difference whether it is a newly patented 
stove lid or the immortal persuasiveness in the cause 
of either one.’ 

“That’s the philosophy of it, the theory behind the 
gusty waves that tickle passersby on Fifty-seventh 
street. The practice as demonstrated in the annual 
speaking contest is otherwise and humble. That night 
a prize was awarded to the student who repeated most 
rapidly and distinctly this assigned exercise: ‘Teddy 
tied a tag to Taft the trust twister. Did Teddy tie a 
tag to Taft the trust twister? If Teddy tied a tag to 
Taft the trust twister, where is the tag that Teddy 
tied to Taft?’” 


THE FIFTIETH CONVENTION. 
Who Will Talk 


“What meeting shall we attend today?” will 
be a frequent question at Chicago next month. 
And as usual the decision will be as likely to 
depend on the talker as on the topic. With 
many speakers yet to be supplied, this is a direc- 
tory of the more prominent persons on the pro- 
gram: 

CARROLL G. PEARSE—Monday afternoon, au- 
ditorium theater. 

JAMES M. GREENWOooD—Same time and place. 

JAMES M. GREEN—Tuesday afternoon, de- 
partment of normal schools. 

Z. X. SNYDER—Same time and place. 

CHARLES R. VAN HiIsE—Tuesday evening, 
auditorium theater. 

Woops HUTCHINSON, M.D.—Thursday fore- 
noon, department of child hygiene. 

PHILANDER P. CLAXxTON—Thursday fore- 
noon; same place. Also frequently at other 
times and places. 

DAvip STARR JORDAN—Thursday evening, 
auditorium theater; also Wednesday after- 
noon, meeting of the peace league; also Mon- 
day forenoon, department of science instruc- 
tion. 

ALBERT E. WINSHIP—Friday evening, audi- 
torium theater. 

LUTHER H. GULICK, 





also BARONESS VON 





SUTTNER—Same time and place. 

JANE ADDAMS—Wednesday evening, audi- 
torium theater. 

WILLIAM H. ALLEN—Thursday afternoon, 
department of school patrons. 

WILBUR F. GorDYy—Thursday afternoon, 


meeting of the peace league. ; 
HARVEY W. WILEY—Thursday evening, audi- 
torium theater. 


Transportation. 


The railroad rates for the most part are the 
usual summer excursion prices or a two-cent 
per mile rate. Limits of tickets and stopover 
privileges vary and may be learned from local 
ticket agents. 
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We are assured that all the steamship trans- 
portation companies on Lake Erie, Lake Huron, 
Lake Superior and Lake Michigan will grant 
special rates for the fiftieth convention of the 
National Education Association in Chicago of 
one and one-half fare for the round trip. Al- 
ready official notice of this fact has been re- 
ceived from the Northern Michigan Transpor- 
tation Company. 

In addition two local excursions, free to mem- 
bers, are to be provided by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce: one an automobile trip 
about the city and the other an excursion on 
the Steamer “Roosevelt” along the Chicago 
shore line. Jokesmiths who suggest that the 
ultimate route of this steamer is to be up salt 
river will be barred from the excursion. 


A New Department. 


The city training schools present a problem of 
themselves, and at a meeting at St. Louis of 
those engaged in such work steps were taken 
toward a permanent organization. A com- 
mittee reports: 

Owing to the growing importance of the city 
training school, the increasing complexity of its 
problems and functions, and the very unique op- 
portunity which it now has and which it ought 
to improve to influence educational theory and 
practice and to contribute to the scientific study 
of education, such an organization should be 
formed. Accordingly, the undersigned were 
constituted a committee to call a conference for 
this purpose to be held at the July meeting of 
the National Education Association in Chicago 
and to provide a program for this conference. 

The subject chosen is: The Problem of Re- 
lating Theory to Observation and Practice in 
the Training of Teachers for City Schools. 

a. The amount and distribution of time de- 
voted to practice teaching. 

b. The best method of directing the studies 
of observation and practice. 

ce. The school principal’s share in the train- 
ing of teachers prior to their appointment. 

d. The measure of responsibility which 
should fall to special supervisors in the train- 
ing of teachers. 

Dr. Owen, principal of the Chicago Teachers’ 
College, and others will speak. 


Historical. 

The official program contains this bit of as- 
sociation history: 

The Fiftieth Convention of the National 
Education Association at Chicago will mark the 
fifty-fifth year in the life of the Association, 
which was organized as the National Teachers’ 
Association at Philadelphia in 1857. No con- 
ventions were held in 1861, 1862, 1867, 1878, 
1893, 1906. 

Two conventions have previously been held 
in the city of Chicago, namely, the fourth con- 
vention in 1863 and the twenty-sixth conven- 
tion in 1887, just twenty-five years ago. 

(Continued on page 317) 
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The Mother of Methods. 

It is noticeable with all the output of books 
on method that there is no intelligent attempt 
made to elaborate the method of making meth- 
ods. If teachers are to be taught to teach they 
should be instructed how to become famous 
teachers, famous for their wonder-working 
methods. Isn’t it strange that our pedagogical 
writers, who have covered every other phase of 
education ten fathoms deep in wondrous verbi- 
age, have not elucidated this primal topic? And 
this method of methods is simple too. 


Material Needed. 


PE OUERNO 5865 os sicche said 250 lbs 
FREDUGATION 5 5e5 35 6603 55080 Large chunks 
eV Re Se Deo Ie % gr. 

WVONGB? 5c culs.os ouunstonmyeaiers 6 to 100 M. 


The assurance is seldom lacking; and at any 
rate it will come in time to the methodsmith. 
The reputation, in the initial attempt, may be 
minus. Also it may be borrowed. There is a 
fraternity among method-makers seen in the 
fact that one of the guild always writes an in- 
troduction for the book of another. As to the 
fractional part of an idea, that is of course neg- 
ligible, though handy at times. But any lack 
there is easily supplied by an increase in the 
number of words. In fact a shortage in any 
other material may be made up in the same 
way. Understand, however, that an erudite 
and profound man is not always satisfied with 
the mere number of words. Their size, vague- 
ness and incomprehensibility all count in effec- 
tive method making. 


Specimens for Dissection. 

Now let us take two nice, fresh, fat methods 
for illustration and laboratory investigation. 
They are from a book so new that the pages 
have the inky smell. I will ask the printer to 
put the names of these methods in capital let- 
ters: 


THE METHOD OF PARALLEL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE METHOD OF FINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


The inventor puts quotation marks around 
these expressions—why, I do not know. There 
are two reasons for an educationist quoting his 
new expressions. One is in the way of apology 
and the other reason is to give weight to his 
phrase by the suggestion that some great one 
has already used the terms. 


Testing Them. 

Now these two methods are pedagogically 
correct according to the first criterion. Their 
names are imposing. There may be a few good 
methods without mouth-filling nomenclature; 


but as a rule the doctors of pedagogy do not use 
them in their practice. 

The methods named meet the second test in 
that they can mean almost anything; hence 
one will have to go to the inventor for defini- 
tions and a working diagram; and that means 
a new book on education. It is only the crude 
and old-fashioned who think a method is pri- 
marily for use in the classroom. The prime ob- 
jects are: 

1. To make books and thereby get 

a. Royalties. 
b. Fame. 


2. For use of superintendents, examiners 
and instructors in professional schools, 
a. To hold jobs and get better ones. 
b. To awe the underlings. 


How Used. 

Without knowing anything more about these 
methods than how to pronounce the words in 
psychological tones, their usefulness is readily 
demonstrated. For instance, one of those in- 
eradicable, common-sense teachers is getting 
off some observations of his twenty years in 
the classroom—by the way, one of the poorest 
places to learn about education. Well, as this 
man holds the center of the floor, you, with 
only your present knowledge of these methods 
spring this on him: 

“Of course you are familiar in this work you 
are talking about with the method of parallel 
correspondence and the method of final corre- 
spondence; which do you think is the more con- 
ducive to stimulating the initiative in the sec- 
ond half of the third year?” 

Now watch him wilt and see the eyes of all in 
the room turned admiringly to you—to you, the 
repository of the profound philosophy of 
method. 

Three times out of four the mere names prop- 
erly intoned will carry off the matter. In the 
fourth case someone weakly and deferentially 
makes bold to ask what those expressions 
mean. Even then it is not necessary to know 
in order to tell. There are ready-made, fits-any- 
body’s expositions of method, fragrant of gee- 
— that will tide you over glori- 
ously. 


Going Deeper. 

Still there may be times when it would be an 
educational asset to know something of the pre- 
sumable inwardness of these compelling ex- 
pressions. One might want to know if this 
method of final correspondence has to do with 
livers, gulfs, involucres, the key of G, decimals 
or breach of promise suits. It could be any one 
of these. But it happened, when this combina- 
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tion of phonics occurred to the author, that he 
was writing a method book on arithmetic. And 
it is as easy to fit a set of ideas to that as to any- 
thing. So this is what he evolved, as may be 
found set forth in plain type in the freshly- 
made book aforementioned : 

“The method of ‘parallel correspondence’ is generally 
used in the development of all the simpler combinations 
or processes of arithmetic. In learning to count, the 
child sees the first object and says the symbolic “one,” 
sees the second object, and says the symbolic “two.” 
Again in addition, he sees “ten,” and writes the sym- 
bolic 10; sees “six,” and writes 6; sees the whole as 
sixteen, and writes 16; then summarizes the work in 
the form 10+ 6=16. Each stage in the symbolic 
process is noted in connection with objects. This, the 
method of “parallel correspondence,” is the more cur- 
rent method of using objects. 

“The method of showing a ‘final correspondence’ of 
result between objective manipulation and symbolic 
manipulation is much less frequently used. It is used 
with more complex processes than those mentioned 
above, in connection with column addition or ‘borrow- 
ing’ in subtraction. It is a mode of object-teaching 
used in place of the usual ‘explanation’ or ‘rationali- 
zation’ which attempts to explain what is simply a cor- 
respondence between the manipulation of a series of 
facts and the manipulation of a series of symbols. Un- 
der this method the teacher usually tells the child di- 
rectly how to perform the process in the conventional 
manner, no special explanation being given. Then a 
case involving the actual use of objects is considered, 
and this result is compared with the result obtained by 
the symbolic manipulation. One or two such cases suf- 
fice to convince the pupil that the authoritative mode 
is true to nature.” 


“Convince the pupil,” 
mode,” “‘is true to nature.” 
you jump up and kick your heels in glee? 
Reductio" 

Now let us put this in plain terms. Really, 
of course, the stuff isn’t worth it except to show 
the method of method-making. Remembering 
that all the operations of arithmetic go back 
finally to counting, there must be two methods 
of counting, that by P. C. and that by F. C. 
This is the way they work: 


Ad Absurdum 

“John,” says the old man, “go up to the back 
lot and count the cows.” 

John goes. He takes along a stick and every 
time he sees a cow, he takes out his knife and 
cuts a notch;—one notch, one cow; another 
notch, another cow. Clearly the method of 
parallel correspondence. 

Now when John gets back and shows up the 
stick as the register of his arithmetic excursion, 
the old man only sees notches, feels notches, 
counts notches. When he notes the fifth notch 
he doesn’t see the old red cow with the stumpy 
tail, he is hastening on to the final twenty-sec- 
ond notch, and there it comes over him—method 
of final correspondence—eighteen cows! What 
the compromise method would be called, when 


“the authoritative 
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cow was thought of at the third, seventh, and 
eleventh notches, our author doesn’t say. 
Go Thou and Do Likewise . 

Isn’t it easy. In the whole thing not the 
shadow of an idea that need claim the attention 
of a superannuated flea, and yet out of it and the 
like, books are made, and big lusty men there- 
by get goodly salaries and a place on the big 
convention program. 

But really they ought to tell how simple is 
the method of method making.. 


The Dago Method 

It’s a great book—that of the Italian Madame. 
Already it is one of the best sellers, or if not 
that, one of the books most in demand at the 
public libraries; and a good many teachers are 
going to Italy this summer. 

They needn’t go so far, however. Up on the 
Hudson, in Tarrytown, there is going on a 
Montessori experiment; another may be ob- 
served in Providence. Miss George, of Pratt 
Institute and Professor Norton, of . Harvard, 
can tell you all about it, and do. 

What a lovely thing it is, to button and un- 
button nice, clean pieces of cloth on frames; 
to play with a button hook, exercising it on a 
similar arrangement of leather strips! When a 
child gets tired of these thrilling occupations 
he may step aside and practice walking a chalk 
line. Another may prefer the little staircases, 
running up the steps and sliding down the ban- 
nister; or he may hitch along crab-fashion by 
the side of a toy fence. There is awaiting him 
on his return to a table an instructive exercise 
in trying to fit an oval crosswise into a space 
meant for an equilateral triangle, and the job 
of taking out and putting back a rainbow of 
sixty-four different shades and tints. When all 
else fails, one’s turn at the bath may arrive op- 
portunely, or perhaps the dinner hour. In the 
latter case he may carry a tureen or pass the 
bread tray. 

Lo, here, and lo, there! Ever a new pedagog- 
ic messiah to supplant the old. And ever the: 
way is some tricksy trapping of the joy route. 

WELLAND HENDRICK. 


Socialism is not a theory but a condition in 
Oklahoma, where under certain conditions a 
pupil is paid for going to school, the payment 
going under the euphemism of a “scholarship.” 
Whenever a superintendent is satisfied that a 
pupil under sixteen years of age is needed by 
a widowed or divorced mother, he can so cer- 
tify to the county commissioners, specifying 
the amount that he thinks the mother should 
receive in lieu of his work, and they pay the 
mother, out of the county treasury, that 
amount for the full nine months of the school 
year. The sum is rarely as much as he could 
earn, but approximates it. As a rule the 
amount does not go above $3.50, except in the 
case of a young man who is highly efficient. In 
a few such instances counties have paid a 
mother as high as $7 a week. 

















THE DOCTRINE OF THE MAJOR‘ 


A PLAIN REMEDY FOR A DIRE EVIL 














Not What Studies, But How Many 


That the evil exists—that of over-many 
studies in all grades of our public schools— 
does not have to be argued. The evil is ad- 
mitted. That the sin does not lie altogether in 
certain subjects, called fads and frills, is not 
so plain. But it is true. So, to get at the na- 
ture of the trouble, we will consider first: 


The Sin of Sojering 


To sojer:—to soldier, to make a pretense of doing 
something, to mark or kill time, to dawdle, loiter, dally, 
drawl, drag along, trifle, fritter, saunter, loll, dilly- 
lally, dabble, putter. 

It is said that master masons in the city of 
Albany, for years after the building of that 
monument of easy graft, the capitol, would not 
hire a stonecutter who had been employed on 
state work. The man had learned to dawdle, 
and was unfitted for hard labor. 


The course of study in our schools is ar- 
ranged and applied in a way to turn out intel- 
lectual putterers. The conditions do not induce 
laziness exactly; for the work required in the 
aggregate is hard; but the sum is made up of 
numerous small parts which are but make- 
shifts at work—dabbling at the outskirts of 
work. 

It seems to be held by the makers of courses 
of study that time is the prime, definite factor 
for determining results. Twenty hours are 
twice ten hours, and forty hours are the indis- 
putable product of twenty hours multiplied by 
two. 

Every efficient teacher understands the prac- 
tical error that hides behind this mathematical 
accuracy. This is what happened once upon a 
time: A pupil went to the head of a depart- 
ment with this proposition: “I have a little 
time left in my program and I wish to take 
your work. I do not expect to make it in the 
time allowed for it, but I will repeat the term 
and make sure of it.” 

The advice the instructor gave was, “Don’t. 
Wait until you have the time to give the term’s 
work the full value of study, and then go at it 
with the idea of completing it. One term of 
such work is better than the two that you pro- 
pose.” 

That is a bit of common sense that might 
well be applied to our courses of study. 


Nothing Mastered 


Two reasons are offered to explain the un- 
doubted fact that the pupils of our public 
schools do not learn the art of efficient mental 


= Reprinted by permission from the first volume of 
The Point of View. 


labor—an inefficiency marked by a lack of mas- 
tery of the subjects studied. 

The first reason is—too many subjects. The 
second—too much time given to some of them. 

The first reason is popular. It brings the 
cry “out with the fads and frills.” Everybody 
agrees. Then we set to work to check off the 
fads and frills Nobody agrees. Dead stop. 

The second reason while not so glaring as 
the first gets to the vital point. If we start 
here and remove the obstacle we shall get a 
leverage on the other fault. 

Our proposition then is, overmuch time is 
given to the undoubted essentials of the schools. 


Spinning Out Arithmetic into a Fad 


We will start right in with the arithmetic of 
our common schools, the arithmetic that is in 
all of the eight years, the arithmetic that be- 
gins with the beautiful, playful, chopped-up 
and sugared number work of the first year, and 
which ends with the titanic cube root and 
grilling “general review” of the last year. In 
other words allowing one hundred and fifty 
recitations to the year, this subject is to be 
mastered in twelve hundred lessons. 

And arithmetic is no fad! But it is a fad, 
drawn out and dawdled-over, as it is. And if 
high school people say “the pupils that come to 
us from the elementary schools do not have a 
sure and exact knowledge of arithmetic,” 
the grammar school people may reply, “How 
can it be otherwise after eight years of fine- 
spun, method-cursed puttering?” 

The arithmetic of our elementary schools 
begins too early and lasts too long. The ap- 
plication of numbers to business is dosed out to 
a child in elaborate lessons before he has lived 
long enough on earth to have a conception of 
the applications. 


Given a pupil at the age of twelve or four- 
teen, let him then be but a mere machine at the 
fundamental combinations, let him be a fairly 
perfect machine in adding, subtracting, multi- 
plying and dividing, and he can, under favora- 
ble conditions, master the essentials of the 
science of arithmetic in two hundred lessons. 

It can’t be done? 

It has been done. 


Time Alone a False Measure of Results 


There is an approximate confirmation of 
this fact when a person tells you, “I learned all 
I really know of arithmetic in so many months 
under so-and-so. He got hold of me and drilled 
it into me. What came before and after didn’t 
count.” : 

And so it happens, fortunately enough, in 
our conglomeration of school work, that at 
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some time some one with the ability to teach 
some subject gets hold of a child and puts into 
him the two to eight-year subjects in as many 
months. 

Yet the obvious remedy is not applied. The 
supervising pedagogical doctors go about with 
their educational stethescopes, litmus paper 
and test-tubes and discover that certain studies 
are not mastered. Gravely they collate their 
laborious statistics and prescribe for the pa- 
tients that which has been a cause of the dis- 
ease—more time. 


A Subject Once Played at Will Not Be 
Worked at 

. While the effect of pedagogical loitering is 
to lower the quality of all school work, it espe- 
cially deteriorates the study of those subjects 
where the most sojering is done. 

The pupil who has sauntered along some 
easy paths of a subject during the fourth and 
fifth years will not readily be made to plod the 
more wearisome ways of that subject in the 
sixth year. That branch of learning is ever 
after to be looked upon as an interlude and 
recreation. You couldn’t beat the idea out of 
him with a whip and you are not allowed to 
use a whip. 


For Instance: History 


There was a college professor of history once 
who saw the results of this thing and didn’t 
see the cause. So he asked: “Why is it that my 
freshmen know Grecian history fairly well and 
have but the most slovenly knowledge of the 
history of the United States?” 

One of the reasons, Mr. Professor, is that 
those students of yours were not students of 
United States history. They drawled away at 
it all along the grades of their grammar 
school; they got a harder dose in the high 
school, but they couldn’t come to look upon it 
as a real study. They read a while on a topic 
and said, “Pshaw, we know that, we got that 
way back when we read Dearheart’s Delightful 
Dabs at American History.” 

But in the last half of the third year they 
were suddenly soused into Grecian history. By 
that time they had some idea of how to study 
history and they did it. Result as aforesaid. 


Also, Physiology 


Look at another phase of the same thing: 
Years ago some enthusiastic and shortsighted 
women, together with some clergymen for 
whom the same adjectives will do, foisted on 
our schools an exaggerated amount of physi- 
ology—put it in every grade. 

The result? 

Count the books sold and the hours of the 
course technically devoted to physiology and 
the results are great. But the study of physiol- 
ogy is not known in our schools. It has been 
killed by its anxious friends. It is a by-word, 
a slighted, despised, dawdling filler of the cur- 
riculum. A half-year of concentrated effort at 
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the proper place in the course would produce 
better results—adequate results. 


Looking for the Cause 

Verily the time element is an uncertain cri- 
terion for determining the results of a given 
subject of study. 

It is worth while now to consider how it 
happened that certain of the essentials have 
been spun out into fads, and how the elemen- 
tary courses generally have been rarified. This 
consideration will help us to the remedy. 

As a prime cause we offer— 

The Deification of the Dough-Head 

It is some years since the appearance of the 
pedagogic epidemic of loving the dull pupil 
and arranging school for his special benefit. 
Now it is altogether right that the dull pupil 
have his chance. But it is certainly wrong that 
the bright pupil be held back and condemned to 
inanity by courses of study and ways of in- 
struction fitted to the numskull. The cattle 
raisers and agriculturists select their best stock 
and roots, give them their attention, propagate 
them for the next season, again select the best, 
and, as the rule says, proceed as before. But 
a popular pedagogic doctrine is to strive for 
the survival of the unfittest. 

The institution of classes and schools for 
the backward and the feeble-minded is an evi- 
dence of progress; but the setting of school 
courses to the pace of the dullard is a sign of 
degeneration. The army of sentimentalists, 
however, whose influence is so great in public 
school matters, are ready to applaud unreserv- 
edly any act of school supervision which holds 
the quick back to the speed of the slow. To 
them it is the greatest glory of modern schools 
that the dumb parse, dullards compute interest 
and idiots have the geography of Hindustan 
beaten into them. 

The hare of A‘sop’s fable is now obliged to 
‘lie and; rest while the turtle plugs along and 
reaches him. Then fleetfoot may sprint a lit- 
tle and of necessity sleep again. Finally he 
quits the race in disgust and goes into busi- 
ness. 


Strict Gradation a Factor 
Along with this situation has come the exact 


ciading of the schools. That, too, was neces- 
savvy and proper. But the arrangement of 
grades for the dull and slow, while not neces- 
sary, has become a fact. With the grading has 
come the exacting supervision which gives the 
grade teacher no end in view but the comple- 
tion of a prescribed piece of work—possibly 
less, but never more. 

The result has been that, while the bright 
one has been dulled, the dull one has not been 
brightened. For with the spelling, arithmetic, 
geography and grammar, spun out into invisi- 
ble strands, there has been added a like atten- 
uated course in drawing, music, cooking, phys- 
iology, worm-study and physical training, with 
the result that the dull cannot even remember 
the names of all his studies, while the bright 
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one quickly gets the knack of putting into his 
memory facts good for one day or thirty days 
from date, and with that knack gains his pro- 
motion. 


infallible Methods and Unvariable Syllabi Help 


Along with these two conditions there arose 
the pedagogical methodist, preaching a gospel 
sorely needed, but one, too, that offers frequent 


occasion for the scoffers to wag their heads in © 


derision. For when a method has been found 
that can be proved by all the laws of mental 
processes to be best fitted to the biggest fool in 
the class, it is accepted as settled by the sacred 
edict of infallible revelation and applied rigor- 
ouly to all the rest. 

In a certain school for the feeble-minded; the 
first lesson for the unfortunate inmates is to 
mount a ladder. It often takes weeks to teach 
a child to grasp a rung and pull himself up. 
Finally he may become so expert that he gets 
to the top of the ladder and graduates into an- 
other department. This is individual instruc- 
tion. Now, if these teachers copied the method 
of the public schools they would find the time 
required for the slowest of a class of forty or 
fifty and prescribe that time for all, so that the 
bright ones should be climbing ladders when 
they might be turning hand springs. 


How it Works Out in Arithmetic 


To use a more academic illustration, this is 
the way the pother method works out: The 
subject is the good old essential, arithmetic, 
and the topic is the one that generally presents 
difficulties for a part of the class, at least— 
long division. The student of method discov- 
ers that the crux of the difficulty comes with 
the finding of that trial figure in the quotient. 
Were it always the same number, and that 
number, one, the process would be simplicity 
itself. Good. Then for a whole week the num- 
ber sought shall be nothing else. All the exam- 
ples shall be made to order that way. The dear 
children shall neither see, hear, think nor 
dream of any other figure than one to put in 

that quotient. 

’ The next week it may be one, but, then, too— 
vast scope for a week’s struggle with the possi- 
bilities of life—it may be two. Think of dou- 
bling the mathematical conceptions of a child 
in a week! But attempt nothing more; as you 
love— 

(a) Method, 

(b) The dear children, 

(c) Your place, 

(d) Your salary, 

Nothing more. 

The third week—note the psychological, sys- 
tematic, harmonious development—the much 
desired figure may be one, may be two, and 
then, too, may be THREE. Thus far to the 
last dreary moment of sixty minutes past two 
on Friday afternoon. Possibly now one can 
figure out the rest of the scheme for the full 
nine weeks. And the brightest chick of a teach- 
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er with the snappiest youngsters about her 
must be careful about shortening this work or 
anticipating its beautiful sequence. No mat- 
ter if a lot of bright ones jump to the fearsome 
conclusion at the second lesson of the first 
week, they are to putter on in daily dalliance 
with the ones, twos and threes. No hops, skips 
and jumps, everything by steps, steps, steps, 
a, b, c, d, e, f, to z. 


The Specialist as an Apostle of Putter 

A still different factor in the over-loading 
and distending of the course of study is the in- 
satiate specialist with his one most needed 
study of which the children can by no means 
have too much. It is easy to let him have a 
little more time for his work; it is next to im- 
possible to cut him to less. The factor here 
appears as a personal one, for the cutting of 
his work means loss of importance and pay;- 
and he may have sturdily fighting for him 
some politician who couldn’t pronounce the 
name of the subject in question. 

Nor is the specialist of the elementary grades 
alone responsible for unduly loading those 
classes. The high school specialist has con- 
ceived the idea that some of his work could be 
better done in the grammar grades and has 
helped to that end. 

Here is a case: The algebra of the first year 
of the high school is hard. Of course it is, 
taken along with Latin, French, history, draw- 
ing, music, various varieties of work labeled 
English, and several kinds of science. But 
some one discovers that an emulsion of algebra 
can be concocted and made palatable for gram- 
mar school pupils. So said and so done, with 
the result that the higher grammar grades get 
a dose of so-called algebra, which is largely 
literal arithmetic. And thus before the pupils 
master the arithmetical solution of problems, 
they begin to dabble at the distinctly different 
algebraic solution. Then some fine day they 
arrive at the high school and appear before a 
teacher who understands that the x’s, y’s and 
z’s are but mere adjuncts and that algebra is 
the science of the equation. But the pupils will 
insist on playing along at the subject as they 
began. And then again will be proved the 
good sense of the old Greek teacher of music 
who charged a certain price for those who had 
never studied music, and for those who had 
studied it before—double. 

The Text Books Conserve the System 

Further, with the methodizing, the special- 
izing, the grading and the syllabusing of every- 
thing so that the wayfaring child though a 
fool shall get A therein, has come the unending 
multiplication of text-books. The geography 
book has been divided into two, three and even 
four; arithmetics are made for every grade, © 
the sale of sets of three physiologies helped to 
fasten upon us the law requiring that subject, 
and the long lists of books on English are timed 
to the year and month. With the text-books 
comes the powerful influence of authors and 
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publishers to retain every subject and every 
special subdivision and treatment of a sub- 
ject that may call for a separate book. 

We are not joining in the common denuncia- 
tion of publishers of text-books as bribers of 
school boards and school teachers. -We are 
convinced that there is comparatively little of 
that. But as the dealers in meat would use 
their efforts against a movement toward foist- 
ing a vegetarian diet upon the public, so the 
publishers of text-books will naturally be found 
on the side of the movement that calls for more 
of their books in the schools. These efforts are 
generally. fair and above board. But the prop- 
osition of how much this influence has to do 
with the slow and seemingly impossible sim- 
plification of our school courses must be square- 
ly considered. 


And Now to Business 


Now, having viewed the evils of the putter- 
ing systems, and having seen how it arose, and 
why it stays, we are in shape to find the rem- 
edy. And here it is, an idea neither new, nor 
startling, nor complex. 


Where the Schools Are Strong 


In trying to mend that which is wrong it is 
profitable to examine that which is right. 

In our entire scheme of education in Amer- 
ica two points have been comparatively free 
_ from the hot fire of the critics—the top and 

the bottom. 

Our universities have been criticised per- 
haps, but not as have our colleges, high schools 
and grammar schools. The student goes to these 
institutions for a certain thing, Latin, philoso- 
phy, mathematics, chemistry, law or medicine, 
and he gets it. 

Now look at the’bottom. In the first year of 
the primary school certainly, in the second 
probably, and in the third perhaps, one certain 
thing is done and done well. The pupil is 
taught to read, to read well. The veriest old 
fogy who bemoans our present schools in the 
light of those of a generation ago has to admit 
this fact. The pupils to-day learn to read in 
less time and in a better manner. They do not 
find script a new and difficult task as was once 
the case. They get that along with the rest, 
and at the end of three years they themselves 
write in a way to shame the academic gradu- 
ate of fifty years ago. 

The reason for this excellence is plain to see. 
The prime task of the instructor is to teach the 
pupils to read. The one ambition of the pupils 
is to that end, and almost solely for their pro- 
ficiency in that line they are promoted. But 
when that period is over, when the mechanics 
of reading are mastered so that the ability 
afterward added comes as a secondary task, 
there is not, from that time to the end of the 
elementary course, a year when it can be said 
to the pupils, “This is the one great thing to be 
ane: do other things too, but by all means do 
this.” 
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Where the Essential Weakness Is 

On the contrary, the situation is this, tak- 
ing the fifth year for example: There is arith- 
metic, geography, history, grammar, physiol- 
ogy, nature study, drawing, music, spelling. 
According to the published courses of study 
and the philosophy of the course-makers there 
is no study of greater moment than another. 
The subjects stand there one like another: 


LTTE 

In practice each teacher slights some things 
and pays greater attention to others, some- 
times from his own inclinations, sometimes on 
the insistence of a principal or other supervis- 
ing officer. By the time the year is over the 
attention given the different subjects, as indi- 
cated by our line-symbols is like this: 


ill 


While perhaps in the same grade in an ad- 
joining room this relative attention is all 
changed. 

In the hodge-podge it often happens luckily 
enough that the pupils do have some chance 
subject insisted upon and thoroughly drilled 
into them. But for the most part they have 
their little breakfast of pre-digested arithme- 
tic, with similar little luncheons of history and 
the rest, on to the end of the long list. What a 
pupil accomplishes in each subject is reckoned 
in figures; these are added, the sum is divided, 
the result is happily 75.01, and he goes on. 

There is no sense in the scheme. It is but 
added evidence that of all fools the worst fool 
is the educated fool. 


Athletic Sense 

A man said to a sophomore whom he hadn’t 
seen since his preparatory days, “Did you make 
the baseball nine?” 

“T did,” said the athlete, “I am the regular 
second baseman.” P 
“Did you try for the football team?” the 
man asked, knowing his all-around training in 

athletics. 

And the boy looked at him with a pitying 
eye, as though he had no idea what athletics 
meant at his great college, as though he had 
asked him if he went in for the mandolin club, 
the chess tournament and the Greek prize. 


One thing is enough out on the athletic field, 
where common sense reigns, but inside among 
the bespectacled, sparsehaired, psychological 
makers of courses of study you find erudite 
foolishness. If only the pedagogues could be 
as sensible as the boys they teach! 
The Doctrine 

. This, then, is the plain, practicable, simple 
idea of the course of study: One thine at a 
time. That the major subject. Others grouped 
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around it; but promotion to depend first of all 
on the doing of the one thing. Then our line- 
scheme would show up something like this: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


be: 


Here would be a definite major study, with 

others of some definite relative value. 
A Tentative Work-Out of the Doctrine 

The idea is feasible. The following details 
may be faulty, but that they are so does not 
argue against the main features of the plan. 
' When the work of reading, supplemented by 
writing and spelling, has ceased to be the prime 
task of school, when the pupil has his key to 
future advancement, his first work then may 
be the knowledge of the earth on which he 
lives; in other words geography becomes the 
major subject, say, of the fourth year. He 
still reads, spells, and writes. He is picking 
up a lot of information, too, against the day 
when other subjects become the serious busi- 


ness of his school work. But he has first of all- 


the elements of a definite bit of classified 
knowledge to master. 

When he has learned the fundamental ideas 
of this branch, so that afterward with his maps 
at hand he can pursue it as a minor subject, he 
enters upon the study of grammar as the one 
thing needful to do in the fifth year. Already 
he knows something of grammar from his 
reading lessons, and ever after he will study it 
in some form, but in that year it is the one 
essential thing. And the ease, quickness and 
surety with which one can get the few essential 
principles of this subject, so commonly drawn 
out and played with, would be a revelation to a 
converted pedagogical putterer. 

By the end of the fifth year, the pupil with- 
out any instruction in the science of arithmetic 
has become a machine for adding, subtracting, 
multiplying and dividing that will not slip, stop 
and forever interfere with future arithmetical 
work. 

Let it be allowed that this arithmetic is the 
major for the sixth and seventh years, although 
it is no more certain that two years are neces- 
sary for it than that eight years are necessary 
for the usual work of the elementary school. 
Two years at this time are certainly enough. 
The pupil is now ripe for it. Many of the 
difficulties of the fourth and fifth year arithme- 
tic as now given arise from the pupil’s having 
not lived long enough on earth. 

The pupil is now ready for the final task of 
his course, history and the government of his 
country, the major study of the eighth year. 
This is the final, serious work of the public 
schools. 

Three Minor Results 

The first result of such a course of study 

will be the cutting out of a lot of baby play 
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with the essentials, as for instance in the last 
mentioned item of history. In more than half 
of the published courses of study in the United 
States, history is named as a study in each of 
the eight grades. Generally it is dabbled with 
for about fifteen minutes twice a week. Cut- 
ting it out of seven grades will simplify the 
work of those years. Cutting it down from 
eight years to one, and then going at it with 
singleness of purpose will multiply the results 
by eight. Of course, in the reading and geog- 
raphy of the earlier years there will be his- 
tory, but the pupil would know it as a study in 
one grade. 

As a second result we shall have some one 
thing to be done first of all by each teacher, 
and that teacher will know it, and he will be 
rated perhaps as a good teacher in the fifth 
year, while he would be but fair in the fourth 
year and poor as a teacher of the seventh 
grade. When there is weakness we can put 
our finger on the spot. If the boy arrives at 
the high school and doesn’t know grammar, it 
is not the fault of eight or sixteen teachers, 
but of the one or two who taught him in the 
fifth year and passed him on. 

Third. When we have cut out a lot of the 
play work in arithmetic, geography, history 
and grammar, this simplification will give us a 
clearer vision of what is worth while in draw- 
ing, music and similar branches. Then we 
shall be ready to prune there. 


And the Main Result 


This, then, is the remedy for our unsatis- 
factory elementary schools. With this plan we 
shall do some few things and do them well. 
With this plan we shall as educators begin to 
show ordinary sense. We shall begin to get 
somewhere. - We shall arrive. 


Technical schools for the preparation of 
hotelkeepers are maintained in Switzerland, 
and more recently two important institutions 
of the same kind have been established in 
France. Among the subjects taught are sing- 
ing, languages, business and social correspond- 
ence, and climatic conditions in various coun- 
tries. These courses are in addition to those 
pertaining to the actual conduct of a hotel, such 
as service, ventilation, accounting, kitchen 
management, and buying of supplies. 


Dr. Frederick E. Bolton, head of the depart- 
ment of education in the State University of 
Iowa, goes to the same position in the State 
University of Washington, succeeding Profes- 
sor Edward O. Sisson, who goes to the new 
Reed College at Portland, Ore. 


Glasgow has established compulsory continu- 
ation classes. But quite a number of the pu- 
pils so compelled simply refuse to be educated. 
They sit at the desks, but do no work, and the 
teacher is lucky when they content themselves 
with this form of passive resistance. 











THE MONTESSORI METHOD 


By S. V.S. 








Even if you are not familiar with esthesiom- 
etry and psychometry and if you are utterly un- 
acquainted, say with Itard, you will neverthe- 
less enjoy Dr. Montessori’s book. These terms 
are harmless, not being essential to the sense 
of it. The book might be half as long with 
profit, but the writer’s enthusiasm could not be 
spared. 

Dr. Montessori has, in Rome, several success- 
ful schools for the useful training of children 
between the ages of three and seven years. Her 
schools are “Houses of Childhood.” There are 
some followers of Froebel who find nothing in 
her system essentially different from that of 
the time-honored “Gardens’”—but they are 
blind. Froebel’s wagon was hitched to a star, 
and the motor being so far removed, the equilib- 
rium of the wagon has sometimes suffered. 
Madame Montessori’s wagon is hitched to a 
much more domestic beast. 

Her system originated in the successful at- 
tempt to prepare mentally deficient children to 
compete with normal children in school exami- 
nations. In the light of this achievement it 


seemed obvious that the latter children must 
be poorly taught. 


The educator, therefore, 
turned her attention to the modification of her 
method to suit the needs of the abused normal 
child. She has a decided advantage over the 
ordinary teacher in having the children with 
her practically all day. Moreover, her school 
is a large room in the house where the children 
live, and the teacher lives under the same roof. 
On the other hand, she has under her care, at 
one time, children at all stages of development. 

In these schools the children are developed, 
without fatigue, quite joyously, into sturdy, 
earnest, polite, self-trained, self-dependent folk 
able to write and read much better than the 
average child of the third grade and well 
grounded in arithmetic. In the matter of lan- 
guage, they seem rather accurate and cheerful, 
than voluble—which is, perhaps, as well. Of 
their possibilities and needs in the realm of 
imagination Madame Montessori apparently 
hasn’t much opinion; or, perhaps, she herself 
is a very practical person. At any rate there 
are no baby moons in her skies, no discon- 
tented leaves on her trees. 

The discipline is a sort of “training of the 
will through liberty.” Each child chooses what 
he will do and how long he will stick to it. He 
is merely not allowed to interfere with the lib- 
erty of others. He grows interested, however, 
very quickly, because the material and exercises 
have been planned to suit his taste as well as 
his needs. Little by little he discovers powers 
in himself that surprise and please him. He 
respects himself, therefore, and becomes inter- 


ested in the work of others. He is never forced 
to learn things for which he has not shown any 
liking and for which he is therefore obviously 
unprepared. 

Most of the games he plays have as object 
the training of the senses, the sense of touch, 
the muscular sense, the senses of taste, smell 
and hearing. Blindfolded he compares rough 
and smooth surfaces, heavier and lighter wood- 
en blocks, longer and shorter rods. Fancy a 
generation to come, whom the tradesmen can- 
not cheat because their senses are trained to 
the slightest differences in texture, weight, 
odor, etc. The children are also trained in the 
skill to do. Exercises in the use of thumb and 
fingers also train the children in the power to 
button, hook, or tie their own garments. Exer- 
cises in discriminating degrees of heat and cold 
are combined with instructions in bathing. 

Physical development among the Montessori 
children comes of gymnastics that are hardly 
recognizable as gymnastics—moving small 
tables to desired positions, mounting and de- 
scending short flights of steps, walking a chalk 
line, resting according to methods observed to 
be popular among the children rather than ac- 
cording to preconceived notions of how they 
ought to rest. The breathing exercises seem 
a little curious to the uninstructed; but Dr. 
Montessori is an M.D. and should know. These 
things are supposed to promote sureness of 
step, grace of movement, ability to move with- 
out noise and without overturning objects in 
the room. The care of the room and of the 
school pets and work in the gardens, serve both 
as physical exercise and as a moral force. 

Social exercises are most unobtrusive, the 
children -being left free in this matter as in 
others. There is, however, the dinner hour 
when good, simple food is served by small wait- 
ers, with great pride and without accidents. 
Here in some mysterious way helpfulness on 
the part of the children is developed, largely, 
I supose, by imitation of the teacher. 

The teacher, by the way, is a mere observer 
ordinarily, ready to check any tendency to in- 
terfere with the rights of others, or to help if 
asked to do so, but not to outrage the proud 
independence of the children by doing what 
they prefer to do through repeated effort of 
their own. Upon her observations are based all 
changes in the material with which the children 
work or play. After a time, when a child be- 
gins to show curiosity about things, she gives 
him brief lessons. Until that time, however, 
he needs little help, since most of his work is so 
planned that the result of his effort indicates 
whether or not he has made a mistake. If so, 
he tries again. 
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Obviously most of the practical ends planned 
are only what the children would learn event- 
ually if left to themselves and their home life. 
Children do learn to dress and undress, to go 
down stairs with safety if not with grace, to 
wash their hands, etc. There are two things to 
be said, however: that they learn to do even 
these things earlier and better in the school, 
and that the children of these schools are chil- 
dren whose people can give them very little 
training. It is the children who raise the 
standard of the family and of the neighbor- 
hood. Such a system of education while, per- 
haps unnecessary among some classes, may be 
found most useful among the very poor, among 
the working people, among the gad-about mid- 
dle-classes of Harlem and some other places. 
And although the material (take, for example, 
the frames fitted with stout cloth to be fastened 
with buttons and buttonholes), may sometimes 
seem artificial, since the children’s own cloth- 
ing furnishes similar material, yet a little re- 
flection will show that it is the only thing pos- 
sble for the purpose. The application in all 
_ eases is left to the children, who suddenly, and 
with pride, discover their ability to care for 
themselves. 

The character of the lessons given to the 
children is interesting. The teacher, for in- 
stance, becomes a mere indicator. She effaces 
herself, she eliminates all distracting influences 
and directs the child’s attention to the object of 
the lesson. She wastes no words (think of it!) 
does not explain, but merely points out a fact, 
gives time for the child to get it, then tests him 
with perhaps two brief questions or directions. 
If the child shows that he has not understood 
or has not remembered, she leaves him without 
correction, without reproof, awaiting the time 
when he shall be ripe for this instruction. If 
he has understood she leaves him in peace to 
think it over. 

The only class exercises are the exercises in 
silence, when the children have grown used to 
school and are willing to yield themselves to 
the teacher’s suggestion. Then they are trained, 
in a kind of game, to “ absolute immobility ” 
and to the keenest aural and mental alertness. 
For the most part, however, the teacher re- 
quires no uniformity of position, no concerted 
action. There are no desks and no appointed 
seats for the children. 

Ability to write and to read comes naturally 
as a result of the muscular and other sense- 
exercises. Fancy a child’s discovering sud- 
denly that he can write, and not being made 
to write until he has discovered the art! In 
the sense training the children have not only 
geometric figures to place in depressions of cor- 
responding shape and size, but script letters 
cut out of wood. Having learned in this way 
the forms and sounds, the children trace sand- 
paper letters with their fingers, their eyes be- 
ing closed or bandaged. They trace with one 
finger, with two fingers, and finally with a 
stick, held pencil-wise, their eyes now being 
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open. Then they are asked to place consonants 
and vowels at dictation, the combinations mak- 
ing syllables or short words. They soon find 
that they can represent with the blocks the 
sounds of words in their phonetically spelled 
language. This proves an absorbing game and 
they trace the syllables in sandpaper, repeating 
the sounds to themselves. One day some child 
discovers that he can write with crayon or pen- 
cil—and he does so, his eye and hand being 
trained—with no weariness, no absurd at- 
tempts to be corrected. 

In a similar way they learn to read, though 
most children write first, since it is easier to 
represent the analysis of one’s own speech than 
to gather an idea from someone else’s analyzed 
speech. Dr. Montessori doesn’t expect much in 
the way of thought-getting from these small 
folk, since obviously it is beyond them. They 
read with delight, however, friendly commands, 
brief observations about the weather, written 
thanks for some small service, etc. They study 
small slips of paper, on which messages have 
been written, and show by the performance of 
the indicated acts that they have understood. 

In arithmetic the children use sticks that they 
have often arranged according to their varying 
length. These they count, and from these they 
gradually learn addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division, as well as the decimal no- 
tation. The decimeters in the length of these 
sticks are painted alternately red and _ blue. 
There are ten sticks, the first being one deci- 
meter, thé last ten decimeters in length. After 
arranging these according to the length and 
learning to count them, the children notice that 
the number of divisions on any given stick cor- 
responds with the number of the stick. Putting 
one and nine together they have a length equal 
to ten; two and eight joined make another ten, 
ete. Finally turning over five on its end 
as a pivot, shows that two fives are equal 
to ten. They then add one to ten, two to nine, 
ete. 

A certain pessimist once said, in looking back 
over his early life, that he was most thankful 
for the gaps in his education, for the intervals 
in which his mind and senses were left to them- 
selves, when he wasn’t being instructed. He 
ought certainly to rejoice in the principle of the 
Montessori method which allows a child to see 
and learn what his senses and mind are pre- 
pared for, which refuses to choke him with 
learning which is of no immediate interest or 
value to him and which, therefore, he must 
hate or distort. 

If the method can be extended to meet the 
needs of more advanced children it should be 
tried patiently. It ought to do away with much 
confusion, much unrest, much distaste, much 
waste of energy on the part of both teacher and 
pupil. May the method or a modification of it 
conquer our persistent conviction that it is 
necessary to be wretched in order to grow wise, 
that order consists in painful rigidity, and that 
the good child is a passive child. 





EN ROUTE 


THE GRADUATION PROGRAM 
By MONTANYE PERRY 


It was not a very old auntie—hardly a mid- 
dle-aged auntie—who went to visit her sister 
in one of Massachusett’s villages recently. 
She thought she was rather up to date in her 
knowledge of things educational and pedagog- 
ical, too, but she soon found that her bright- 
eyed niece in the country could enlighten her 
considerably on the question of the modern 
commencement. 

All the way from New York, this lady 
thought about her niece, who has the good old 
New England name of Anne. 

“Anne will graduate from the high school 
in June,” she thought. “She’s a pretty girl, 
and I will get her graduating dress while I’m 
there—something simple and girlish, but ef- 
fective. I’ll buy real lace for it, and a lovely 
sash and slippers. It’s a great occasion in a 
girl’s life, and she must look as well as the 
others.” 

She had a very enjoyable hour, thinking how 
pleased and grateful Anne would be. It was 
well that she did, for when the niece was made 
acquainted with the joys in store for her she 
was distinctly unimpressed. 

“Tt’s very nice of you to think of it, auntie,” 
said Anne, in the sweetly tolerant tones 
with which the rising generation of to- 
day instructs its elders; “but, you see, I won’t 
need the dress and things. We don’t have 
commencement exercises. No one does, now- 
adays—at least, not in Massachusetts.” 

“Don’t have commencement exercises!” ex- 
claimed the bewildered aunt, “but what do you 
have? You graduate, don’t you?” 

“Certainly. On the last day of school the 
diplomas are handed out from the headmas- 
ter’s desk. That’s all there is to it; no fuss, no 
feathers, no stage fright or excitement. Our 
little party came off last week, in the Easter 
vacation.” 

“Will you kindly explain to an old-fashioned, 
unenlightened lady just what you mean, 
Anne?” 

“Of course; only I supposed every one knew 
the proper thing for a graduating class to do 
nowadays. Instead of spending our money for 
clothes and photographs and folderols like that 
we had an eight-day trip to Washington.” 

“You didn’t go alone?” 

“No, indeed, we had the headmaster and two 
lady teachers for chaperons. We saw every- 
thing worth seeing, and had a perfectly love- 
ly time!” 

Here was an idea worthy of cultured New 
England! High school lads and lassies pre- 


ferring the pleasures of educational travel to 
the delights of the senior reception, and the 
classday dance. Truly, the world moves! 

“But the trip must have been expensive, 
Anne. Were there many of the class who could 
afford to go?” 

“Afford it! Did you ever see a family so 
poor that it didn’t scrape together enough to 
buy a girl a new dress for the commencement 
exercises and another for class day, to say 
nothing of gloves and slippers and fans and 
flowers; a carriage to take her to three or four 
functions; two or three dozen high-priced pho- 
tographs, and a bunch of other little expenses? 
The trip cost us $33.50 apiece, and we had 
been saving up for it all the year. That dress 
you were talking about buying me would have 
cost as much as that!” 

“Yes,” admitted the aunt, “but what could 
you do on a trip like that, with so little money?” 

“Everything! Wait till I tell you. We left 
Boston on Saturday afternoon by the Merchant 
and Miners’, getting into Norfolk at seven 
o’clock Monday morning. We saw sights there 
for three hours, then took trolley and ferry to 
Old Point Comfort, where our headquarters for 
the day was the elegant hotel Chamberlain. 
We had lunch, visited Fortress Monroe and 
Hampton Institute, had dinner at the hotel, 
then took a boat and sailed up the Potomac. 
We reached Washington early Tuesday morn- 
ing, and went to the hotel Bancroft, near the 
White House. Mr. Loring, the headmaster, 
had everything arranged for our sightseeing. 
We visited the White House and met the Presi- 
dent; wé saw the congressional library, the 
state, war and navy buildings, the patent of- 
fice, the Botanical Gardens, Bureau of Engrav- 
ing, Corcoran Art Gallery, National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution, the treasury and the 
Washington monument. Mr. Loring explained 
everything beautifully, and we didn’t get men- 
tal indigestion, either, for we had some free 
time every day, to rest our heads. One day we 
went out to Annapolis to see the Naval Acad- 
emy, and one day we went to Mount Vernon 
and Alexandria. We had one of the seeing- 
Washington trips, too.” 

“And you mean to say that the $33.50 cov- 
ered all this?” 

“Everything except the seeing-Washington, 
which was a dollar, and the Mount Vernon 
trip, which was seventy-five cents. These were 
optional, but everybody went. We left Wash- 
ington Friday night and went by railroad to 
Philadelphia, arriving at 10:15. We had four 
hours to see the mint, Independence Hall and 
the liberty bell, before we went on to gay New 
York, where we stayed till Saturday night. 
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There we saw the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the Natural History Museum, and the 
new nine-million-dollar library. That night 
every one who had a dollar left went to the 
Hippodrome—and every one who didn’t, bor- 
rowed a dollar of poor Mr. Loring and went, 
too. We got back in Boston Sunday morning. 
Now, wasn’t that some journey?” 

“It was, surely. And you say all the high 
schools do it?” 

“A great many of them do, and the number 
increases every year. This is the third year 
for our school, and we were among the first to 
take it up. Most of the Boston suburban 
schools go. This year Ipswich, Cohasset, 
Whitman and Attleboro sent classes. Even 
Essex, a weenty little place with a half dozen 
in its class, went this year. There were hun- 
dreds of high school students in Washington 
in Easter week.” 

Auntie was so much impressed with the big- 
ness of the new idea that she called upon Mr. 
Loring to talk it over. She found his enthusi- 
asm as great as Anne’s, but he also sounded a 
few notes of warning. 

“It’s a fine thing,” he declared earnestly. 
“It does away with all the foolish display at 
commencement time, which has troubled us all 
so much, if the trip is substituted for the usual 
graduation ceremonies. All schools do not 
adopt this plan, however. Some of them give 
a series of fairs, dances or other events 
through the year, and this money is used to 
pay the expense of the class trip. We did that 
one year, but it will never be repeated. The 
students did not appreciate the trip and try to 
get the most out of it, as they do when they pay 
for it themselves. We have instituted the 
stamp savings fund; students begin to save for 
their senior trip in the freshman year; this 
means that only the ones who really care for 
the trip can go. Then the leaders of the parties 
should be men with real authority, who can 
control their parties successfully. Many of 
the visitors ran wild this year, and got very 
little out of their trip that was good for them, 
because some well-meaning, but incompetent, 
citizen or citizeness had volunteered to conduct 


them. 
It should be 


“Another important thing: 
definitely understood, when accommodations 
are arranged for at hotels, just what the provi- 


sions: for comfort will be. I understand that 
some parties this year were packed into rooms 
like sardines in a box. But if all arrange- 
ments are made carefully, in advance; if there 
is a competent leader; if the students are pre- 
pared by careful preliminary instruction to 
appreciate the things they see and hear, the 
plan is a great success.” 


Questions or information on the subject of travel in 
this country or abroad may be addressed to THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, “En Route,’ 31-33 East Twenty-seventh 
Street, New York. 
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TWO ANSWERS TO A QUESTION. 


E. L.—I should very much like to have the writer of 
the article on travel in Europe tell me how a woman 
can manage to carry enough clothing for a fifty-two- 
day trip in a suit-case——School Journal for April. 


Editor School Journal.—I didn’t; I carried 
enough clothing for thirty-four days. Eighteen 
days were spent on the steamer, and the cloth- 
ing for this part of the trip was packed in the 
steamer trunk which was stored in Liverpool. 
One needs warmer clothing, throughout, for 
the voyage, than is needed on land. A one- 
piece gown of dark blue serge is the most sat- 
isfactory thing for ocean travel. Let it be 
becoming, even giddy if you wish, but let it be 
absolutely in one piece—no separate belt to 
adjust; no collar or tie to struggle with. You 
may be addicted to tailored suits on land, but 
wait till you try to dress yourself with every- 
thing in your room spinning round and round 
like a top, and a queer feeling beginning to 
hover round the pit of your stomach, and see 
how glad you will be to slip into your one-piece 
gown and hasten on deck. Take a warm 
sweater, a long, rain-proof coat, the kind of 
cap that is most becoming to you, a veil to con- 
fine your tossing locks, and the prettiest shoes 
you own. Have one light gown to wear when 
you feel like dressing for dinner, or when you 
want to join in the evening dance or concert. 
When you near your landing place, pack all 
your steamer clothing except the raincoat and 
sweater in your steamer trunk. If you wish 
any pieces laundered before packing away, 
your stewardess will attend to it, but it is 
cheaper and simpler to wear inexpensive gar- 
ments and throw them overboard, or give them 
to the stewardess, than to pay the ship’s price 
for laundry. 

The two things to avoid are, things which 
make a heavy weight to carry and things which 
require starching and ironing. Don’t carry a 
lot of extras because you “might need them.” 
You are not going into a wilderness where 
nothing can be purchased in case of need. 

When I left the steamer I wore a blue serge 
tailored suit, a tiny straw hat, and a pair of 
high, laced boots. The day being cool, I wore 
a flannel shirtwaist. In my suitcase were three 
shirtwaists: one of pongee, one of china silk, 
and one of dark blue net. In a collar bag were 
a dozen linen collars for the pongee and flannel 
waists; these were sufficient for the month, as 
the other waists had attached collars. I had 
four combination suits of woven gauze—two 
rather heavy weight, and two thinner ones, to 
insure comfort in the changing climates—and 
two nightrobes of the same material. Thus, 
one of the greatest difficulties of travel was 
avoided; there was never any waiting for laun- 
dry. The chambermaid would take any of 
these garments and return them clean and dry 
in a few hours. I had two underskirts, one of 
black silk and one of black mohair, half a dozen 

(Continued on page 319) 











SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CLASSROOM 











MEMORY GEMS FOR JUNE 
(Saturdays and Sundays are omitted) 
(A) marks the selections for the younger chil- 


dren; 
(B) those for the more advanced pupils. 


JUNE 3 
(A and B) And what is so rare as a day in 
June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days. 
—LOWELL. 


JUNE 4 


(A and B) There’s never a leaf nor a blade too 
mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace. 
—LOWELL. 


JUNE 5 
(A) Sweet peas! Sweet peas! 
The very sweetest of all sweet things, 
Airily posed, like butterfly wings. 


(B) Oh, ho! it is June, and the blushing roses 
Blossom lavishly everywhere. 


JUNE 6 


The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves. 


(A) 


(B) Woodland odors, faint and rare, 
Of fern and wild rose scent the air. 


—W. W. CALDWELL. 


JUNE 7 


’Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As ws grass to be green or skies to be 
ue. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 
—KEATS. 


JUNE 10 


The ant is hard at work, and so the bee 
In — and meadows and the fragrant 
ea. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, brave and true. 
—KINGSLEY. 


JUNE 11 
The lily is all in white, like a saint. 


There is a lesson in each flower, 
A story in each stream and bower. 
—SCOTT. 


JUNE 12 


(A) With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet 
And Freedom’s banner saat o’er us. 
—DRAKE. 


Sheathed be the battle blade 

And hushed the cannon’s thunder; 
The glorious Union God hath made 
Let no man put asunder. 


(B) 


—MorkRISs. 


JUNE 13 
We gathered flowers and wove us crowns. 


Honored on land and sea, 
Unsoiled forever be 
Each stripe and star. 
—W. P. TILDEN. 


JUNE 14 


All hail to the flag of our country, 
The glorious red, white, and blue! 


Peace blesses all our happy land, 
One flag, from sea to sea. 
Great God! each loyal heart and hand 
And voice is praising Thee. 
—D. H. KENT. 


JUNE 17 


Pussy-Clover’s running wild, 
Here and there and everywhere, 
Like a little vagrant child 

' Free of everybody’s care. 


My name is June: 

Mine are the longest days, the loveliest 
nights; 

The mower’s neytne makes music in my 
ear; 

Iam the mother of all dear delights; 

I am the fairest daughter of the Year. 


JUNE 18 


Daisy-bud’s eyes are yellow, 
Yellow and round like the sun; 
Such a bright-eyed little fellow 
Surely loves kisses and fun. 


I trust in nature for the stable laws 
Of beauty and utility. 
—BROWNING. 


JUNE 19 


Again, beside the roadside, blows 
The pink, sweet-scented brier-rose. 
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(B) Be good, and let who will be clever; FLAG DAY MATERIAL. 
Do noble things, not dream them all day How Our Flag Grew 


long; ‘ : ‘ : 
” F For centuries, certainly since the time of Ed- 
And so make life, death, and vast forever ward III., the flag of England was the cross of 


—KINGSLEY. St. George, a red cross on a white field. 


One glad, sweet song. 


JUNE 20 
The swallows twitter about the eaves. 


Nature js a revelation of God; 
Art, a revelation of man. 
—LONGFELLOW. - 


JUNE 21 
The pg is sweetest washed with morning 
ew. 


The daisy by that shadow that it casts 
Protects the lingering dew-drops from 
the sun. 
—WORDSWORTH. 


JUNE 24 


All the summer, to and fro 
Busily the bees must go. 





What’s in a name? That which we call a 
rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 


—SHAKESPEARE. As St. George’s cross was the flag of England, 


25 so St. Andrew’s cross was the flag of the Scot- 
; he: tish people. This cross of St. Andrew was a 
Like the bee, in all I meet white cross on a blue field. 

I will only seek the sweet. 


For easy things that may be got at will, 
Most sorts of men do set but little store. 
—SPENCER. 


JUNE 26 


The children’s clock in ev’ry town 
Is dandelion’s globe of down. 


The little four-leaved rosebud I love best, 
That freshest will awake and sweetest go 
to rest. 


; JUNE 27 
The daisies white are nursery maids 
With frills upon their caps. 


The buttercups across the field 
Made sunshine rifts of splendor. 
—MULOCK. 


JUNE 28 


The daisies and the buttercups 
Now merrily are growing; 
And ev'rywhere, for June’s sweet sake As we know, when James VI. of Scotland suc- 
Are crimson roses blowing. ceeded to the throne of England as King James 
4 I. of the two kingdoms, England and Scotland 
It is my faith that every flower were united at last, after centuries of strife and 
Enjoys the air it breathes. war. The new sovereignty needed a new flag 
—WORDSWORTH. and naturally that.flag was made by uniting the 
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difference, a change which tells of an event some 
twenty years after the revolution, when Ireland 
was added to the union and the red cross of St. 
Patrick was added to the flag. 

The English colonies before the Revolution 
of course used the flags of England, but they 
thought that they should have upon them sym- 
bols of their own, just as Canada and Australia 
do to-day. 

There were never any official colonial flags, 
however, and the variations were many. One 
of the best-known forms was the pine-tree flag 
of New England, having the red ensign, the 
cross of St. George and a pine tree. 





— of St. George and St. Andrew in one 
eld. 

























This was the King’s colors but not the flag of 
England, which remained the cross of St. 
George as before. 

It was about a hundred years later, that the 
union flag was adopted, a red ensign with the 
symbol of the union of England and Scotland 
in the upper and inner corner. 


NTT 
ne i JANN i 

) ' 

\ 


When, suddenly, an army of Americans gath- 
ered about Boston, it was necessary to have a 
common flag, and one easily recognized. A 
committee headed by Benjamin Franklin, came 








This was the ensign of England up to the 
time of the Revolution; but in comparing it 
with the English flag of to-day we must note a 
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te Cambridge and after consultation with Wash- 
ington, decided upon this expressive emblem. 

The stripes that here appear for the first time 
show the union of thirteen colonies; but the 
crosses that remain show the loyalty of those 
English colonists to their mother country. The 
union was as yet for their rights as British sub- 
jects, not for their independence. 

Within a year this condition changed; inde- 
pendence came and with it the need of a change 
in the flag. Naturally the stripes remained, and 
the crosses disappeared. The stars of a new 
constellation was perhaps the idea that pictured 
itself in the minds of Congress, and thus it hap- 
pened that white stars on a blue field appeared. 





It was nearly a year after the Declaration of 
Independence before this flag was adopted and 
the date was just one hundred and thirty-five 
years ago the 14th of June, 1912. This was the 
flag to which Cornwallis lowered his standards, 
and under which Washington was inaugurated. 
But before Washington finished his term of of- 
fice, two new states had come into the Union 
and at that time Congress ordained a flag with 
fifteen stars and fifteen stripes. Few people are 
aware, by the way, that our flag ever had more 
than thirteen stripes. The war of 1812 was 
fought under this flag, although the number of 
states was increasing. 

In 1818 there were twenty states, five of 
them unrecognized by the flag. Evidently it 
would not do to go on increasing the number 
of stripes, and so by act of that year the stripes 
were reduced to thirteen to represent the begin- 
ning and the stars increased to show the exist- 
ing number of states. 

The act of 1818 is still in force and the 
changes there directed by law have come at odd 
times as the states have been increased from 
twenty to forty-six; the last added star being 
that of Oklahoma. The two new states which 
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bring the number to forty-eight will be offi- 
cially recognized by their added stars on and 
after the Fourth of July. 

Thus it is that the flag of the United States 
should arouse in us an intelligent patriotism, 
intelligent because its colors, stripes, stars and 
form are continually telling us the history and 
the character of .our country. 


Selections in Verse 

Up with our banner bright, 

Sprinkled with starry light, 
Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 

While through the sounding sky 

Loud rings the Nation’s cry,— 
Union and Liberty! One Evermore! 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


The Flag of Our Country 
Twenty Fourth Grade Pupils 

One pupil leads, carrying large American flag, and 
takes his place on platform at extreme right. Nine- 
teen children follow, each carrying a large white let- 
ter. It is suggested that the letters forming the words 
of the title be mounted on alternate red and blue 
shields, as THE on red, FLAG on blue, ete. The pupil 
bearing the first letter stands opposite the leader at 
extreme left, the others standing so that the words 
may be easily read. Each pupil recites one line, except 
the nineteenth, who recites two lines. 

There is our country’s banner 

Held by a loyal hand; 

Each heart holds it in honor 


Floating o’er all the land. 
‘Love it we shall forever, 

And as we older grow, 

Great hope be ours that never 


Our nation’s blood shall flow. 
From ocean vast to ocean 


O, may men ever be 
United in its devotion, 
Reliant, safe, and free. 


Colors, crimson, blue and white, 
Of these our flag is made; 
Unfurled, floating in the light 
Ne’er will its glory fade. 
Those white stars on field of blue 
Reveal the Union strong, 
Yea, patient, stanch, sturdy, true 
In making right, in breaking wrong. 
Leader with flag steps forward to center of the 


platform. At signal the school rises and in concert 
gives the oath of allegiance to the flag. 


O Starry Flag of Union, Hail! 
O starry flag of Union, hail! 
Now wave thy silken folds on high, 
The gentle breeze that stirs each sail 
Proclaims a broad dear freedom nigh. 


Who dares haul down from mast or tow’r, 
Yon emblem of Columbia’s pride. 

His life holds light in that dread hour, 

Since brave men for that flag have died. 
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We raise no hand for strife or war, 
We plead for peace for ev’ry land; 

But love we always each bright star, 
Each color, stripe, and rainbow strand. 


Blue field, thy stars for ev’ry state; 
Thy crimson stripes, thy peerless white, 
’ Wave now o’er us, while our chorus 
Swells our watchword, God and Right! 
—Charles W. Johnson. 


A Song For Flag Day. 
Your flag and my Flag! 
And how it flies to-day 
In your land and my land 
And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 
The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white— 
The good forefather’s dream ; 
Sky-blue and true blue, with stars to gleam 
aright— 
The gloried guidon of the day; a shelter through 
the night. 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, 
Red and Blue and White. 
The one Flag—the great Flag—the Flag for me 
and you— 
Glorified all _ beside—the Red and White and 
ue! 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
To every star and stripe 
The drum beat as hearts beat 
And fifers shrilly pipe! 
Your Flag and my Flag— 
A blessing in the sky; 
Your hope and my hope— 
It never hid a lie! 
Home land and far land and half the world 
around, 
Old Glory hears our glad salute and ripples to 


the sound. 
—Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


The American Flag. 
When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 
Joseph Rodman Drake. 
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SELECTIONS IN PROSE. 
The Star Spangled Banner. 


The Star-Spangled Banner! Was ever flag 
so beautiful, did ever flag so fill the souls of 
men? The love of woman; the sense of duty; 
the thirst for glory; the heart-throbbing that 
impels the humblest American to stand by his 
colors, fearless in the defense of his native soil, 
and holding it sweet to die for it—the yearning 
which draws him to it when exiled from it—its 
free institutions and its blessed memories, all 
are embodied and symbolized by the broad 
stripes and bright stars of the Nation’s em- 
blem, all live again in the lines and tones of 
Key’s anthem. Two or three began the song, 
millions join in the chorus. They are singing 
it in Porto Rican trenches and on the ramparts 
of Santiago, and its echoes, borne upon the 
wings of the morning, come rolling back from 
far away Manila; the soldier’s message to the 
soldier; the hero’s shibboleth in battle; the 
patriot’s solace in death! Even to the lazy 
sons of peace who lag at home—the pleasure- 
seekers whose merry-making turns the night to 
day—those stirring strains come as a sudden 
trumpet-call, and, above the sounds of revelry, 
subjugated for the moment to a stronger 
power, rises wave upon wave of melodious 
resonance, the idler’s aimless but heartfelt 
tribute to his country and his country’s flag.— 
Henry Watterson. 


Our Flag. 


There is the National flag! He must be cold, 
indeed, who can look upon its folds, rippling in 
the breeze, without pride of country. If he be 
in a foreign land the flag is companionship and 
country itself, with all its endearments. Who, 
as he sees it, can think of a state merely ? Whose 
eye, once fastened on its radiant trophies, can 
fail to recognize the image of the whole nation? 
It has béen called a “floating piece of poetry”; 
and yet I know not if it has any intrinsic 
beauty beyond other ensigns. Its highest 
beauty is in what it symbolizes. It is because 
it represents all, that all gaze at it with delight 
and reverence. It is a piece of bunting lifted 
in the air; but it speaks sublimely, and every 
part has a voice. Its stripes, of alternate red 
and white, proclaim the original union of thir- 
teen states to maintain the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Its stars, white on a field of blue, 
proclaim that union of states constituting our 
national contellation, which receives a new star 
with every new state. The two, together, sig- 
nify union, past and present. The very colors 
have a language, which was officially recognized 
by our fathers. White is for purity, red for 
valor, blue for justice; and all together—bunt- 
ing, stripes, stars and colors blazing in the sky 
—make the flag of our country, to be cherished 
by all of our hearts, to be upheld by all of our 
hands.—Charles Sumner. 
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HOW PLANTS GET THEIR FOOD 
By T. A. TEFFT 


Most persons know that the plant takes wa- 
ter from the soil through its roots, together 


with plant-food which is dissolved in the soil © 


water; but the facts about the interesting ac- 
tivities of these roots too often remain a secret 
of the soil. These activities may seem obscure; 
but let us handle the plant, make a few simple 
experiments, and see what the study yields. 
Any teacher can easily make these experiments 
herself, and prove what she is reading. In 
this study we are concerned with the one 
question of how the plant gets water and other 
foods from the soil. 


In Fig. A is a radish plant ready for the 


table. It has developed no seeds, but it has 
stored up food in the enlarged root, and for 
present purposes we may consider it a mature 
plant. To begin with, observe how its root sys- 
tem is constructed. The plant has been pulled 
out of the soil in which it was growing. At 
the end of the large, fleshy root is a common- 
sized root (a), to which little rootlets (b) are 
attached. Then there are rootlets (c) at- 
tached to the fleshy root at various places near 
the base; this we expected, knowing that the 
fleshy root is but an enlarged part of the tap- 
root. But the little rootlets which we see so 
readily are not the smallest kind of root struc- 
tures. There are numerous and yet smaller 
structures which we do not see at all when we 
handle the plant so roughly. 

Next we will carefully germinate some rad- 
ish seeds so that no delicate parts of the roots 
will be injured. « For this purpose simply sow 
a few seeds in packing-moss or between the 
folds of some black cloth, being careful to keep 
them moist. In a few days the seeds have 
germinated, the roots have grown an inch or 
two, and branched once or twice, perhaps. 
Lift the moss carefully, or open the folds of 
the cloth. Fig. B shows what will be found. 
Notice that at a distance of about a quarter of 
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an inch from the tip the root is covered with a 
delicate fringe of hairs. They are actually 
hairs, that is, root hairs. Touch them and they 
collapse, they are so delicate. Dip one of the 
plants into water; when removed the hairs are 
not to be seen; the water mats them together 
along the root so that they are no longer visi- 
ble. No wonder we cannot see root-hairs well 
when a plant is pulled out of the soil, be it 
done ever so carefully. The delicate root-hairs 
clothe all the young growing rootlets, and we 
can hardly. estimate what a great amount of 
soil is thus brought into actual contact with 
the plant. The value of this contact we shall 
soon see. 

Root-hairs are not young roots. They never 
grow larger. The rootlet is fleshy and more or 
less solid. The root-hair is a single plant cell, 
shaped like a tube, within the wall of which is 
contained the living matter of the plant. The 
cell wall and the membrane which lines this 
wall permit water and substances dissolved in 
water, as sugar is dissolved in tea, to pass in 
by a very interesting process. Being long and 
tube-like, these root-hairs are especially adapt- 
ed for taking in a large quantity of water. 
The root-hairs are the principal means by 
which water and plant-food are absorbed from 
the soil by the plant, although the surfaces of 
the rootlets themselves do their part. Water- 
plants do not need an abundant system of root- 
hairs, and such plants depend largely upon 
their rootlets. 

The root-hairs do not suck up water from 
the soil through little holes or pores, but it is 
absorbed through their walls. To understand 
better how the root-hairs absorb water from 
the soil, let us make a simple experiment. 
First dissolve one ounce of saltpetre, which 
we may call “Solution 1.” For use in some 
experiments later on, also dissolve a piece of 
saltpetre, not larger than a peach pit (about 
1-7 ounce), in about one gallon of water, call- 
ing the latter “Solution 2.” Now fill a .tube 
(labeled A in Fig. C) almost full of the strong. 
Solution 1 and tie a piece of animal mem- 
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brane (hog’s bladder is excellent for this pur- 
pose) over the large mouth. A smail funnel, 
with a long stem, may be used if one can not 
obtain a tube like C. Then sink the tubs, blad- 
der part downward, into a large bottle of wa- 
ter, until the liquid in the tube stands at the 
same height as that in the bottle. The tube 
may be readily secured in his position by pass- 
ing it through a hole in the cork of the bottle. 
In a short time we notice that the liquid in the 
tube or funnel begins to rise, and in an hour or 
so it may stand above the cork. 

This is an important result; it explains 
many things. The fact is that the liquids have 
diffused, or mixed, one with the other. Pure 
water in both vessels would pass both in and 
out equally, but the salt which is in the solu- 
tion in the bottle diffuses or mixes very slowly. 
Since the slowly diffusing salt solution re- 
places a part of the readily diffusing water, 
the total water coming in will be greater than 
the total salt solution going odt. Then there is 
evidently absorption of water and pressure in 
the tube, which forces the liquid up higher in 
the tube than it stands in the bottle. The liquid 
in the tube would continue to stand higher than 
in the bottle while this absorption goes on, or 
until the salt becomes equally diffused in both 
the bottle and the tube. Thus we know that 
if a strong fertilizer solution, or any solution 
which is denser than water, is separated from 
water by a membrane, it will absorb water 
through the membrane. 


This experiment enables us to understand 
how the countless little root-hairs act—each 
one like the tube, if only the whole surface of 
the tube were a bladder membrane or some- 
thing acting similarly. The soil water is a 
much weaker solution than that which we put 
in the bottle; only a very little plant-food is 
dissolved in the soil water. The active little 
root-hairs, on the other hand, are always filled 
with cell sap, which is a much more concen- 
trated solution than the soil water. Hence soil 
water is absorbed through wall-membranes 
into the root-hairs, together with some of the 
plant-food which it contains, just as the water 
in the tube drew in water from the bottle 
through its artificial wall, the membrane. 
After having got into the root-hairs the soil 
water passes up into the rootlets, the roots, 
and then the stem of the plant by the same 
process. Finally it reaches the leaves, where 
under the influence of sunlight, the food taken 
from the soil water is united with the food 
taken from the air through the leaves, and an 
important plant-food, starch, is formed. 


The plant-food taken from the soil and from 
the air is, we.might say, something like the 
raw ingredients of bread, as flour, milk, yeast, 
lard, salt. These must be mixed and baked 
before the bread is palatable and nutritious. 
Just so the ingredients of any true plant-food, 
such as starch, must be mixed and prepared in 
the plant-kitchens, which are the leaves. This 
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is why healthy leaves are so nOceaNaEY to 
healthy plant growth. 

The plant absorbs plant-food solutions from 
the soil as long as they are needed for the 
growth of the plant. The plant-foods which are 
dissolved in the soil water also diffuse them- 
selves, although slowly, through the membrane 
of the root-hairs, each ingredient tending to 
become as abundant inside the root-hair as it 
is outside in the soil water. Once inside the 
root-hair, these absorbed plant-food solutions 
pass on to root and stem and leaf to be utilized 
in growth. As long as they are used up, how- 
ever, more must pass into the root-hairs, in 
order to restore the equilibrium. Thus those 
substances which are needed must pass in as 
long as the land can furnish them in a solu- 
ble form. 


All parts of the root, even the fleshy part, 
can absorb some water. We have illustrated 
absorption by an artificial arrangement be- 
cause the root-hairs are so small that they can 
not be seen readily. To experiment further 
with this principle of absorption, we may cut 
several slices of potato tuber about one-eighth 
of an inch in thickness, and let them lie in the 
air half an hour. Put a few of these slices into 
some of the strong fertilizer Solution 1, such as 
was used in the tube. Put other pieces into 
some of the very weak Solution 2. In about 
half an hour or more we find that those pieces 
in the weak solution are very rigid and stiff. 
They will not bend readily when held length- 
wise between the fingers. Compare these 
slices with those in the strong solution, which 
will be found very flexible. This bending is 
evidently due to the fact that those in the 
strong brine have actually lost some of their 
water. So the potato tuber could take in soil 
water from a solution which had dissolved in 
it a small amount of plant-food; but if too 
much of such food material is put in the potato 
Mig actually lose some of the water which it 

eld. 


The experiments which have been made not 
only demonstrate how the roots absorb water 
containing plant-food, but also emphasize the 
fact that the soil solution must be very weak in 
order that the water may be absorbed at all. 
The root-hairs absorb only water which has 
dissolved but a small amount of plant-food 
from the richness of the soil, and not such rich 
solutions as the sap of the plant itself; and 
when solutions are absorbed, each: salt is taken 


up. 


Austria is the only country in Europe which 
has compulsory evening continuation schools 
for boys from 14 to 16 years of age. In Ger- 
many compulsory continuation schools are held 
in the daytime. In Russia, Finland and Bel- 
gium there is no compulsion on parents to 
send their children to school either day or 
night. 
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New Books of High Merit 





ARITHMETIC 
The Philips-Anderson Arithmetics 


rid Grorce M. Puitips, Pu. D., Rosert F. ANDERSON, 
. M., State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 





A fresh, vigorous series which trains the pupil for 
efficiency in the arithmetic he will need in every-day 
life. The business activities and commodities of to- 
day are used in the problems. Book One, covering 
the work of the first four years, is especially strong 
in fundamental operations. 

Book One, ready in June; Book Two, in August. 


A Practice Book in Arithmetic $ ./5 


By Harriet M. Suarpe, Public Schools, Indianapolis. 


These lessons, close to the interests of childhood, 
are so arranged that they may be used either as dic- 
tation or as seat work. An attractive, practical 
book. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
In Fableland $ .45 


Captivating illustrations in color make these Asop 
stories, which are re-told in bright modern style, 
irresistible to all children. 





By Emma SErL. 


Mewanee _ By Bette Wuev. 


Mewanee is a little [ndian boy who lived in this 
country in the long ago days. This story of his 
every-day life, with its queer customs, is very en- 
tertaining to children in the second grade. 
Indian Stories 


By Crcero NEWELL. 


$ 50 


True stories of the Dakota Sioux by one who 
lived among them for years. An unusual book full 
of interesting information for boys and girls of the 
fifth and sixth grades, 


MUSIC 
Songs We Like To Sing $ 35 


This collection was made from reports sent in by 
teachers and supervisors from all over the country 
giving the most popular songs in their schools. 
Every song here is a favorite. 





ENGLISH 


Composition and Rhetoric $1.00 


By E. E. Curppincer, Assistant Profcssor of English, 
Indiana State Normal School. 

The distinctive characteristics of this book, de- 
signed for use in a four years’ high school course, 
are simplicity and definiteness of statement. For 
the pupil, the book is a laboratory of thought-mate- 
rial that comes within his experience; for the teach- 
er, it is a means of economizing her time in the as- 
signment of themes and in the marking of themes. 


King Henry the Fifth 


Edited by Epcar C. Morris, A.M. 


$ 30 


The editing of this text is original and effective; 
the method of indicating references is refreshingly 
free from cumbersome detail. Its illustrations are 
from rare woodcuts. 


Old Testament Stories 


Edited by James R. Ruttanp, Assistant Professor of 
English, Alabama Institute of Technology. 

This volume contains all the Old Testament Stories 

required for College Entrance reading. An able 
Introduction gives valuable informat‘on. 


LATIN 
Cicero’s Orations $1.25 


a by W. B. Gunnison, Pu.D., and W. S. Hartey, 
A,M. 


No such complete and interestingly illustrated 
Cicero has ever been published for school use. It 
takes the place of four books because it contains 
all the orations required for college entrance; all 
the Grammar, all the Prose Composition and all the 
Sight Reading needed in third year work. Notes 
and an Introduction of unusual excellence. 


A Latin Grammar $ .90 
By H. E. Burton, Professor of Latin, Dartmouth College. 


A complete grammar, notably clear in style; it 
meets the needs of both beginners and advanced 
students in a masterly way. It treats Latin as a 
living language and presents the essentials with 
simplicity and without superficiality. Proportion, 
conciseness and clearness are its strong points. 
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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL ARTICLES 














THE MAY MAGAZINES 


The Popular Science Monthly in an article 
on higher education in awakening China has 
this to say: 

The difficulties of higher secondary educational work 
are numerous, among them the necessity of conducting 
it in some foreign language, usually English. This is 
not due, as might be at first supposed, to the necessity 
of employing foreign instructors, but is rather because 
it is not practicable to translate text-books of univer- 
sity grade into Chinese; to teach the students the for- 
eign language being at once easier and better. This is 
one of the problems of the future; foreign instructors 
are expensive; the use of foreign language by native 
instructors will present many difficulties, while those 
encountered in the preparation of advanced text-books 
in the Chinese language are almost insuperable. 


English eyes, in the Nineteenth Century, see 
points about education at West Point which 
some Americans fail to appreciate. 

But the ruling principle at West Point is, first and 
foremost, the development of a lad’s character, which 
implies self-knowledge, self-control, and self-reliance. 
As the college authorities emphatically state, class- 
room work, though essential, is but a very poor article 
unless grounded on a high standard of personal char- 
acter. In order to attain this end, the cadets of West 
Point are subjected to a system of discipline and train- 
ing which would astonish the students of our public 
schools and colleges. The result, however, of this sys- 
tem is admirable—the knowledge, patriotism, manners 
and customs of the West Point men are proverbial 
throughout the United States, and would seem to be 
all one could desire. 


From “A Composition on Red Ink” in the 
English Journal are these sentences: 


“We have been composition-mad for ten years.” 

“Red-ink correcting kills inch by inch.” 

“Make as careful a study of boys and girls as you 
have made of Shakespeare and Milton.” 

“If a boy has a commonplace mind, he ought to pro- 
duce commonplace themes.” 

“Recess time belongs to the pupil; and when school 
is dismissed; it should be dismissed.” 


This same English Journal (Chicago Uni- 
versity) commends itself to teachers of Eng- 
lish by its efforts to inject sense into the teach- 
ing of that subject. We quote further: 

In other words, we are making a tremendous effort to 
teach the names of rhetorical tools before the student 
has seen or understood the thing itself—furnishing 
handles without the instrument to which to attach 
them. We are making a tremendous ado about practice 
in expressing without any ideas to express or any 
models to inspire the best modes of expression. 
Finally, with a false hyper-criticism, we are actually 
teaching innumerable errors—we are condemning as 


improprieties the fundamental idioms of the language. 


The June Magazines. 
John Burroughs gives his attention to school 
matters in the June Century. 


I am not always in sympathy with nature-study as 
pursued in the schools, as if this kingdom could be car- 
ried by assault. Such study is too cold, too special, 
too mechanical; it is likely to rub the bloom off nature. 
It lacks soul and emotion; it misses the accessories of 
the open air and its exhilarations, the sky, the clouds, 
the landscape, and the currents of life that pulse every- 
where. 

I myself have never made a dead set at studying na- 
ture with note-book and field-glass in hand. I have 
rather visited with her. We have walked together or 
sat down together, and our intimacy grows with the 
seasons. What I have learned about her ways I have 
learned easily, almost unconsciously, while fishing or 
camping or idling about. My desultory habits have 
their disadvantages, no doubt, but they have their ad- 
vantages also. A too strenuous pursuit defeats itself. 
In the fields and woods more than anywhere else all 
things come to those who wait, because all things are 
on the move, and are sure sooner or later to come your 
way. * * * * * * * * * * * Ok *” 

The other day I saw a lot of college girls dissecting 
cats and making diagrams of the circulation muscle at- 
tachments, etc., and I thought it pretty poor business’ 
unless the girls were taking a course in comparative 
anatomy with a view to some occupation in life. What 
is the moral and intellectual value of this kind of 
knowledge to those girls? Biology is no doubt a great 
science in the hands of great men, but it is not for all. 
I myself have gotten along very well without it. I 
am sure I can learn more of what I want to know from 
a kitten on my knee than from the carcass of a cat in 
the laboratory. 


Coming educational meetings and events: 
June 12-19, National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections, Cleveland, O. June 14, Flag 
Day. June 19-21, West Virginia Education 
Association, Wheeling. June 24-27, Catholic 
Educational Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 
25-27, Kentucky Educational Association, 
Louisville. July 2-5, American Institute of 
Instruction, North Conway, N. H. July 6-12, 
National Education Association, Chicago. 


The annual expenditure for text-books in the 
schools of the United States is about $12,000,- 
000, or 15 cents for each inhabitant, or 63 cents 


per pupil. This includes schools of all grades, 
both public and private, and the colleges. The 
annual expenditure for text-books used in the 
public schools is from 45 to 60 cents for each 
pupil, as shown by official records. 
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Calling a Halt. 


The specialists have gone too far in the teach- 
ing of science, and an apparently reactionary 
movement is really a step: forward. A course 
in general science for the first year of the high 
school was ably advocated by Director Rynear- 
son, of Pittsburgh, in the last number of the 
Journal; and the time is ripe for trying out his 
ideas. The smaller schools which fall in with 
ee will need the help of a text- 

ok. 

Bertha M. Clark’s General Science* is such 
a book, Of course, there is vagueness in the 
word “general.” It may mean much or little. 
- But as Doctor Clark has worked it out it is 
largely physics and chemistry, a touch of hy- 
giene, with the emphasis all along on the infor- 
mational topics. 

Electricity brings us to electric stoves, flat- 
irons, toasters, and to an electric pad that will 
take the place of a hot-water bag and not leak 
disconcertingly over the sheets. From pumps 
and water pressure we get on to the water prob- 
lem of the city. 

There are many good points about the book, 
but for clear explanation without waste of 
words the volume takes the first prize. The 
reader can even get some idea of the working 
of a turbine engine. Probably the book will be 
criticised by some of the fervid specialists; but 
on the other hand we are getting a little tired 
of certain of the specialists. 


Brief Mention. 


Everyday Problems in Teaching. By M. V. O’Shea, 
Professor of Education, The University of Wisconsin. 
888 pages. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Mr. O’Shea continues to say things in a good 
many pages. To conclude there are problems. 
This is one: 

When a certain pupil in the seventh grade first en- 
countered the word “genuine,” he pronounced it 
“genuine.” How would you make him take the initia- 
tive in correcting his mistake? 


Give it up. We had the idea that compulsion 
rather interferes with initiative. 


German for Daily Use. Comprising Conversations 
for Journeying and for Daily Use in Town and Country. 
By E. P. Prentys. German Revised by Frau Alma 
Bucher. Size 33x5. 178 pages. Price, 50 cents net. 
William R. Jenkins Company, New York. 


*General Science. By Bertha M. Clark, Ph.D., Head 
of Science Department, William Penn High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. Cloth, 12mo, 368 pages, illus- 
trated. 80 cents. American Book Company, New York. 


The usual question and answer method. All 
right to use on the slow steamer going over. 
But the proper question is hard to find when 
you are on the spot. 


The School in the Home. Talks with Parents and 
Teachers on Intensive Child Training. By A. A. Berle, 
A.M., D.D., Professor of Applied Christianity in Tufts 
College. 210 pages. Price, $1.00 net. Moffat, Yard & 
Co., New York. 


The words of a layman who does not put the 
onus of education entirely on the teacher. 


In the country village where I am writing this there 
is a man who for years has done here what every par- 
ent and teacher should do. This genial lover of his 
kind, until infirmity prevented him from continuing 
his practice, used to go to the village library, when it 
was opened for the drawing of books on Saturday after- 
noon, and lounge around the place watching the boys 
and girls as they came to draw books. Friendly with 
them always, he used to note their perplexity, and an- 
swer before it was uttered the question, “What shall I 
get?” by a suggestion here and a bit of information 
there, and by easy stages he got the young people to 
read desirable things and has for years done a most 
valuable work. 


First Year Harmony. By Thomas Tapper. 156 
pages. Price, $1.00 net. Arthur P. Schmidt, 136 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 


First Year Musical Theory (Rudiments of Music). 
By Thomas Tapper, Ltt.D., Lecturer at New York Uni- 
versity, at the Cornell University Summer School, and 
at the Institute of Musical Art of the City of New York. 
115 pages. Price, $1.00 net. Arthur P. Schmidt, 11 
West Thirty-sixth street, New York. 


First Year Melody Writing. By Thomas Tapper, 
Lecturer in New York University. 185 pages. Price, 
$1.00 net. Arthur P. Schmidt, 11 West Thirty-sixth 
street, New York. 


Amid the multiplication of school books of 
doubtful utility these primers in music seem to 
be worth while. With them even the reviewer 
believes that he could have learned to sing by 
note. 

A New Analogical Method of Teaching Spelling. Part 
I. The Vowel System. By A. Zuckerman, 939 Eighth 
avenue, Room 200, New York. 12 pages with charts. 
Published by the author. 


Any attempt to show rule and reason in Eng- 
lish spelling should have recognition, even if 
the author does spell the pronoun its with an 
apostrophe. 


Primary Speller. By Edwin S. Richards, Principal 
Public School, Elizabeth, N. J. 130 pages. Cloth. 25 
cents net. D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 
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Ideas similar to the above, worked out in the 
shape of a speller for the first four years in 
school, are in the book of Mr. Richards. The 
work aims to help in improving the neglected 
spelling of the earlier grades. Here again is an 
intelligent effort to show how large a number of 
English words. are spelled rationally and pho- 
netically, and then to direct the orthographic 
attack against the residue. 


Health and Medical Inspection of School Children. 
By Walter S. Cornell, M.D., Director of Medical Inspec- 
tion of Public Schools, Philadelphia; Lecturer of Child 
Hygiene, University of Pennsylvania; Director of Divi- 
sion of Medical Research, New Jersey Training School 
for the Feeble-minded, ete. Illustrated with 200 half- 
tone and line engravings, many of them original. 614 
pages. Price, $3.00 net. F. A. Davis Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


What has been done in the opening years of 
the century to promote and safeguard the 
health of children is here gathered and pre- 
sented in a classified and intelligent manner. If 
it is not practicable that every teacher own this 
book, it is certainly desirable that it be in refer- 
ence libraries and in the offices of principals 
and superintendents. 


Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form, Book Five. 
By Augusta Stevenson, formerly a teacher in the In- 
dianapolis Public Schools. Illustrated by Clara E. At- 
wood. 326 pages. 60 cents net. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 


There may be something gained by a crude 
dramatization of the story of Nathan Hale; but 
when one of Dickens’ classic Christmas Carols 
is chopped up into school-teachery dialogue, it 


strikes us as something like desecration. It is 
as though one of our mother’s choicest stories, 
a thousand times told, had been put into dia- 
logue and acted in order to interest us with its 
“vivid portrayal.” Ugh! 


Selections from the Riverside Literature Series for 
Fifth Grade Reading. 218 pages. 40 cents net. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Selections from the Riverside Literature Series for 
Siath Grade Reading. 222 pages. 40 cents net. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


These selections maintain a standard of ex- 
cellence befitting the series and the publishers. 
The ownership of copyrighted publications of 
such writers as Longfellow, Warner, Aldrich, 
Burroughs, and Joel Chandler Harris enables 
the publisher to present some exceptionally 
good modern selections with the old-time fa- 
vorites. 

The Education of Catholic Girls. By Janet Erskine 
Stuart. With a Preface by The Archbishop of West- 
minster. New Impression. 243 pages. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 


It is profitable for the teacher of any religious 
belief to learn, as he can from this book, where 
the ideas of the Catholic church coincide with 
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the educational trend and likewise wherein the 
two differ. 


The Utopia of Sir Thomas More. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Glossary. By William Dallam 
Armes, M. L., Associate Professor. of American Litera- 
ture, University of California. 346 pages. 60 cents 
net. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Robyson’s English translation, with modern 
spelling, in convenient form. 


A Beginner's Star-Book: An Easy Guide to the 
Stars and to the Astronomical Uses of the Opera-Glass, 
the Field-Giass and the Telescope. By Kelvin Mc- 
Kready. With Charts of the Moon, Tables of the Plan- 
ets and Star Maps on a New Plan. Including seventy 
illustrations. 148 pages. $2.50 net. G. P. Putnam’s’ 
Sons, New York. 


The schools of to-day, which teach so much 
about antenne, petals and digestive juices, are 
not pointing us upward toward Orion. Per- 
haps that’s a wise omission, so that we may get 
out of school without having it ground into us 
that astronomy is a deadly bore. Then we may 
take it up in after days as a pleasurable study. 
Mr. McKready’s book, with its charts, tables 
and suggestions, is the one to help us. Particu- 
larly good are the instructions for the use of 
the opera-glass and field-glass. 


Farm Boys and Girls. By William A. McKeever, 
Professor of Philosophy, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. 826 pages. $1.50 net. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


This book is one of the Rural Science Series, 
edited by L. H. Bailey, whose name is something 
of a guarantee of useful information plainly 
worded. Farm Boys and Girls is written for 
parents and teachers of country children. Some 
hed sy children themselves would enjoy the 

ok. 


Productive Farming. By Kary Cadmus Davis, Ph.D., 
Professor of Agronomy and Principal of the Short 
Courses, New Jersey College of Agriculture (Rutgers). 
857 pages. J.B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


One of the many books now issuing to prove 
that we are in favor of productive farming not 
only theoretically but practically. We wonder 
if the farmers of the land are not viewing this 
movement toward agricultural efficiency with a 
sort of grim humor and saying, “Wall, durn 
you, now that you have to pay so much for what 
you eat, you begin to see who’s who in Amer- 
ica.” 

Individual Singing Exercises, Fifth Grade. By Ar- 
thur J. Abbott, Supervisor of Music, Manchester, N. H. 
32 pages. American Book Company, New York. 

Individual Singing Exercises, Sixth Grade. By Ar- 
thur J. Abbott, Supervisor of Music, Manchester, N. H. 
$2 pages. American Book Company, New York. 


Some of the points that seem to be well taken 
by the author are that there is a demand for 
“graded material suitable for individual appli- 
cation of class teaching and drill”; that “by the 
use of these exercises each pupil will see and 
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hear what the individual is attempting; and as 
one pupil sings, other members of the class will 
mentally sing and mentally pass judgment upon 
the effort. He contends that “individual sing- 
ing is more desirable as an aid in training the 
pupil to depend upon himself, and to help him 
become an independent thinker and doer, than 
as a test of his ability to sing at sight.” 

Old Time Tales. Edited by Kate Forrest Oswell. 
Illustrated. 245 pages. Price, 40 cents net. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


This volume of Everychild’s Series gives us 
some of the famous folk tales of the world such 
as The Four Clever Brothers, The Bear and the 
Troll, Saint George and the Dragon, Robin 
Hocd and the Bishop, The Barber’s Clever Wife. 


Selections from Huxley. Edited by John P. Cushing, 
Head Master of the New Haven High School. 16mo, 
semi-flexible cloth. 82 pages. Price, 25 cents. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 


This volume of the Standard English Classic 
Series is a serviceable compilation and includes 
the Autobiography, and three lay sermons: On 
Improving Natural Knowledge, A Liberal Edu- 
cation, and A Piece of Chalk. A concise intro- 
duction and adequate notes complete the volume. 


The Students’ Hymnal. Edited by Charles H. Lever- 
more, Ph.D., President of the Adelphi College, Brook- 
lyn. 218 pages. Price, 50 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


The two hundred and fifty hymns admitted 
to this collection have been chosen with espe- 
cial reference to their fidelity in the expression 
of religious experience, their depth of feeling, 
and their poetic merit. These hymns are joined 
to about two hundred tunes, arranged with ref- 
erence to the needs of the average singing voice, 
and chosen because they are believed to pos- 
sess dignity, strength, musical beauty, and ac- 
ceptability. 

Outlines of ihe History of Education. Edited by Wil- 
liam B. Aspinwall, Pd.M., Ph.D., Professor of the His- 
tory and Principles of Education, New York State Nor- 
mal College, Albany, New York. Price, 80 cents net. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


A topical arrangement of the history of edu- 
cation which easily lends itself to additions and 
subtractions. 

The European Beginnings of American History, An 
Introduction to the History of the United States; De- 
signed for Grammar Schools. By Alice M. Atkinson. 
12mo, cloth. xxi-+ 398 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 
Ginn & Co., New York. 

It might be called the English beginnings. 
The Pheenicians and the Dutch, for instance, do 
not seem to appear. 

A Fifth Reader. By Clarence F. Carroll, M.A., for- 
merly Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, New York, 
and Sarah C. Brooks, formerly Principal of the Teach- 
ers’ Training School, Baltimore, Md. 479 pages. 75 
cents net. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Also by the same A Reader for the Sixth Grade. 
pages. 50 cents net. And 
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A Reader for the Seventh Grade. 288 pages. 50 


cents net. 


The authors say that they have tried to 
choose selections representative of the great in- 
terests of mankind and those qualified to stimu- 
late the best ethical and moral sense. They 
have well succeeded, without following in the 
beaten track of compilers, and, on the other 
hand, without filling their readers with ephem- 
eral novelties. 

The Teaching of Primary Arithmetic: Riverside Ed- 
ucational Monographs. By Henry Suzzello. 124 pages. 
60 cents. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Here we find that it may be good to know why 
we carry in addition, but that it is a mighty 
sight more important to learn to carry surely 
without dropping anything. The author takes 
a tilt at the child study which catalogues the 
obvi ious, the overuse of pretty and fantastic ob- 
jects in counting, and at those who teach arith- 
metic for all sorts of cultural purposes. The 
best tendencies of the present time, we are told, 
are: 1. Skill in the fundamental operations; 2. 
Ability to interpret ordinary situations ; 3. 
Bringing to bear knowledge of numbers in situ- 
ations demanding judgment. 

Experimental Physics. By C. H. Smith, W. E. Tower 
and C. M. Turton, Instructors in Physics in Chicago 
High Schools. Pp. xxv+324. Cloth. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


An excellent, truly modern, and abundantly 
extensive laboratory manual. “It is all here.” 
This revision of Nichols, Smith and Turton’s 
“Manual of Experimental Physics” has a larger 
number of experiments and is so much rewrit- 
ten as to be practically a new manual. A very 
helpful intreduction of thirteen pages offers 
valuable suggestions for teachers and pupils. 
Its adaptability is shown in the references to 
well-known texts and is further shown in the 
large number of experiments which permits a 
selection of simpler experiments for a first-year 
course, and of the more difficult ones for a sec- 
ond year’s work. This book sets a high mark 
for its wealth of reference tables. Its list of 
serviceable appendices will meet with favor. 
The bibliography is up-to-date, even to aviation 
and aeronautics. 

Text Book of Physics. By C. E. Linebarger, Lake 
View High School, Chicago. Pp. viii+471. Cloth. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. 


This book accomplishes the gospel proclaimed 
in its preface. In the treatment of most of the 
topics “the clear-cut definitions, the careful de- 
scription of apparatus well illustrated, and the 
numerous applications of principles” are notice- 
ably well done. 


The book would be improved if the “pertinent 
historical items” had more of the personal ele- 
ment in them. The newer views and theories 
are rightly handled by being only briefly con- 
sidered. Much attention has been given to ap- 
plications. They are numerous and varied. 
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The book reminds one of that series of excel- 
lent texts which existed a little while before the 
“New Movement” came into being and which 
was led by Gage’s “Principles of Physics.” 


Laboratory Problems in Physics. By Franklin T. 
Jones, University School, Cleveland, and Robert R. Tat- 
nall, Northwestern University. Pp. ix+ 81. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. — cents. 1912. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


This little book is a revision of Crew and Tat- 
nall’s Laboratory Manual of Physics. It is de- 
signed to accompany Crew and Jones’s Ele- 
ments of Physics, but may be a welcome ad- 
junct to any secondary text in physics. The 
most distinctive feature is the series of practi- 
cal applications at the conclusion of each exer- 
cise. The style is direct and clear and with the 
arrangement stresses the principle to be learned 
rather than the method by which it is learned. 
The questions seem at times to be forcing the 
student. The dull paper is a hygienic improve- 
ment compared with that of the old Crew and 
Tatnall manual; but the latter was more invit- 
ing because of its spacing and less crowded 
pages. 


First Year in Number. By Franklin S. Hoyt, for- 
merly Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, and Harriet E. Peet, Instructor in 
Methods of Teaching Arithmetic, State Normal School, 
Salem, Massachusetts. 129 pages. 35 cents net. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York. 


The children who are introduced to arithme- 
tic by means of this book will not imagine that 
there is any drudgery connected with the sub- 
ject. Learning to count is only play when one 
has these fascinating pictures of guns, kites, or 
the number of articles in dolly’s washing; and 
the problems about ball nines, playing store and 
paper dolls are certainly as good as stories. 


Complete Arithmetic. By Bruce M. Watson, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Spokane, Washington, and 
Charles E. White, Principal of Franklin School, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 404 pages. D. C. Heath & Company, 
New York. 


This book is designed for the grammar 
grades and is complete in its treatment. The 
early introduction of percentage and its: treat- 
ment as a development and application of frac- 
tions is to be commended; as is also the plan of 
developing the basal ideas of each new topic by 
means of oral exercises. 


By Gustavus S. Kimball, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Commercial Arithmetic. 
New Haven, Conn. 418 pages. 
New York. 


An intensely practical book, covering all the 
usual topics of arithmetic, but with emphasis 
on the attainment of rapidity and accuracy in 
the fundamental operations, and with many 
pages devoted to bills, accounts, banking, etc. 
The make-up of the book is admirable. 
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A Brief Course in the Teaching Process. By George 
Drayton Strayer. 315 pages. The MacMillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


This text may fairly be termed practical; in 
dealing with the most common school situations, 
the author relates them to the principles, prac- 
tices, and theories of education. The analysis 
of these situations will be helpful to the new 
and to the experienced teachers. The seven 
chapters on the types of lessons contain consid- 
erable of guidance value; the chapter devoted 
to lesson plans on several subjects will be es- 
pecially helpful to younger teachers. The ap- 
pendix containing outlines for the teaching 
of English, arithmetic, geography and history 
by specialists adds to the value of the text. 
The spirit of the treatment is moderately pro- 
gressive. It emphasizes the social phases of 
school life, and the deadening effect of the tra- 
ditional and mechanical. 


The American Government. By Frederic J. Haskin. 
Illustrations from photographs taken especially for 
this edition by Barney M. Clinedinst. 398 pages. J.B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A reasonable and instructive description of 
our government with the theory, and the tech- 
nical constitution omitted. It shows the ma- 
chinery of the national government in oper- 
ation. Do you know how a bill is held up or 
passed on in Congress?’ Why is the speak- 
er’s such an important office? Do you know the 
twenty-one American republics of the Pan- 
American Union? It’s all in this book. It is an 
excellent handy reference and should have an 
index. 


The Teaching of Physics for Purposes of General 
Education. By C. Riborg Mann, Associate Professor 
of Physics, the University of Chicago. Price, $1.25 
net. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


If not exattly a pioneer in this field, Profes- 
sor Mann’s admirable treatise is the first satis- 
factory book of its kind. 

Indian Stories. By Cicero Newell, Major of the 
Tenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry. 200 
pages. 50 cents net. Silver Burdett & Company, New 
York. 


Will be noticed in the next issue. 

Geography. By William Rabenort, A.M., Ph. D., 
Principal of Public School 9, The Bronx, City of New 
York. Cloth, 8vo., with maps and illustrations. North 
and South America, 238 pages. Europe, 289 pages. 
Price, 50 cents per volume. American Book Company, 
New York. ' 


Try Murine Eye Remedy 
a 


If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. _Murine Doesn’t Smart— 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Books 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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Here 
is the 
New 


Model 


Five 


B L.C Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter 


(BALL-BEARING, LONG-WEARING) 


BEFORE selecting a typewriter, you owe it to 
your interests to inspect this new model. It is 
the latest example and highest product of the typewriter manufac- 
turers’ skill, and of our continuous policy of “something still better.” 
The new Model Five includes every practical device and convenience the operator 
can require—all inbuilt as integral parts of the machine itself. 
You will be delighted withits compact completeness. The ball-bearings throughout 
permit adjustments close enough (while still perfectly free-running) to eliminate all 
play and mechanical rattle. An increased volume of work, at least effort, is assured 
= by the light, smooth touchand snappy action which does not tire the operator’s fingers. 
Even though ‘‘hard to suit’’ this newest model cannot fail to impress 
you. For the work you want of a typewriter it is without an equal. 
You should read our ‘‘Story of the Ball Bearings,’’ which exovlains just why the L. C. 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter is the high-efficiency writing machine. Write for literature. 


Branches in all large cities. 


L.C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co., {a4 P%:,for Domes. Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 


HM 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘The School Journal’ 
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The convenient size of these tests first at- 
tracts attention, while the examination of the 
contents discovers a nice selection from the 
vast material obtainable. “The reader is in- 
vited to study the earth or its human interest.” 


The Tudor Shakespeare: Romeo and Juliet. Edited 
by W. A. Neilson, Ph. D., Professor of English in 
Harvard University, and A. H. Thorndike, Ph. D., 
L.H.D., Professor of English in Columbia University. 
358 pages. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

In form, size, type, paper and content one of 
the best of its kind. This is the initial volume. 


World Geography: One Volume Edition. Edited by 
Ralph S. Tarr, B. S., F.G.S.A., Professor of Physical 
Geography at Cornell University and Frank M. Mc- 
Murry, Ph. D., Professor of Elementary Education at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. With many 
colored maps and numerous illustrations, chiefly photo- 
graphs of actual scenes. Price, $1.25 net. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


A Latin Grammar. By Harry Edwin Burton, Ph. D., 
Professor of Latin in Dartmouth College. 337 pages. 
Cloth. Price, 90 cents net. Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, New York. 


Beginners’ German. By Max Walter, Ph. D., Direc- 
tor of the Musterschule, Frankfurt-on-Main, Visiting 
Professor Columbia University, and Carl A. Krause, 
Ph. D., head of the Department of Modern Languages, 
Jamaica High School, N. Y. 231 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Books Received. 


An Elementary Introduction to the Experimental 
Study of Frictional Electricity. By K. H. Reichau, 
Ph.D. 125 pages. Published by the Maset Company, 
New York. 


A Latin Grammar. By Harry Edwin Burton, Ph.D., 


Professor of Latin, Dartmouth College. 337 pages. 


Cloth. $.90. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 


The Dutch Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Illus- 
trated by the Author. 189 pages. 50 cents net. Hough- 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


In Those Days: A Story of Child Life Long Ago. 
By Ella B. Hallock, Author of “Some Living Things,” 
“First Lessons in Physiology,” “Studies in Browning,” 
ete. Illustrations by Florence Choate and Elizabeth 
Curtis. 148 pages. 40 cents net. 


Civil Government: Describing the Various Forms of 
Government—Local, State, and National, and Discuss- 
ing the Government of the United States from an His- 
torical Standpoint. By Edward Schwinn, A.M., Super- 
vising Principal of Mt. Airy School, Philadelphia, and 
W. Wesley Stevenson, A.M., Professor of History in 
the Northeast Manual Training High School, Philadel- 
phia. 375 pages. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

Second Year Latin for Sight Reading: Selections 
from Cxsar and Nepos. By Arthur L. Janes, Boys’ 
High School, Brooklyn. 238 pages. American Book 

Company, New York. 
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The American School Readers: Fourth Reader. Ed- 
ited by Kate F. Oswell, B.A., and C. B. Gilbert, for- 
merly Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul, Newark, 
Rochester. Illustrated. 322 pages. Price, 45 cents 
net. Also by the same, Fifth Reader. Illustrated, 490 
pages. Price, 50 cents net. Also The Literary Reader 
for Higher Grades. 591 pages. 60 cents. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


Poems of Chaucer: Selections from His Earlier and 
Later Works. Edited with Introduction, Biographical 
and Grammatical Notes and Glossary, by Oliver Far- 
rar Emerson, Ph.D., Professor of English in Western 
Reserve University. 257 pages. Price, 80 cents net. . 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Peter and Polly in Summer. By Rose Lucia. Prin- 
cipal of the Primary School, Montpelier, Vermont, au- 
thor of Stories of American Discoverers for Little 
Americans. Cloth, 12mo, 144 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
85 cents. American Book Company, New York. 


Bishop, King, and Helm’s Cicero (Morris and Mor- 
gan’s Latin Series). Edited by J. Remsen Bishop, 
Ph.D., Principal Eastern High School, Detroit; Freder- 
ick Alwin King, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin and Greek, 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati; and Nathan Wilbur 
Helm., A.M., Principal, Evanston (Ill.) Academy of 
Northwestern University. Cloth, 12mo, with maps and 
illustrations. American Book Company, New York. 
Ten Orations and Selected Letters. 594 pages. Price, 
$1.25. Six Orations. 368 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Bookkeeping: Introductory Course. By George W. 
Miner, Commercial Department, Westfield (Mass.) 
High School. 126-+-xx pages. 90 cents. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 


Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes, by William Strunk, Jr., Profes- 
sor of English in Cornell University. 129 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Easy German Poetry for Beginners. Edited with 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Chester William Collmann, 
B.A., Sunervising Principal of the West Salem, Wis- 
consin, Public Schools. 16mo, cloth. 140 pages. 40 
cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Two Latin Plays for High School Students. By 
Susan Paxson, Instructor in Latin in the Omaha High 
School, Omaha, Neb. 12mo, cloth. xii+39 pages. 
Postpaid, 45 cents. Ginn & Co., New York. 


Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. Edited with an 
Introduction and Suggestions for Study by Gilbert 
Sykes Blakely. Department of English, Morris High 
School, New York City, 112 pages. American Book 
Company, New York. 


Milton’s Comus, Lycides and Other Poems. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Samuel Edward Allen, 
A.M., Department of English, Williams College. 25 
cents net. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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Woman’s 
Fascination 


This is a matter of the possession 
of many natural qualities, foremost 
among which may be counted the radi- 
ant beauty of a natural complexion, such 
™ as is assured by the regular daily use of 


Pears’ Soap 


Nature dowers almost every woman with a more or less beauti- 
ful complexion. To begin with it is soft and smooth, and 
fair to look upon, but, perhaps by the use of ordinary, impure 
toilet soaps, or other neglect, the skin gradually loses its natural 
beauty and becomes colorless and inanimate. 


To guard against a disaster like this, the skin should always 
be washed with Pears’ Soap, which by its complete purity and 
its unique emollient qualities, 





preserves the skin im its natural condition from infancy 
to old age, keeping it soft, smooth and beautiful. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
“All rights secured” 
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Elementary Plant Biology. By James Edward Pea- 
body, A.M., Head of the Department of Biology, Morris 
High School, Bronx, New York City, and Arthur Ells- 
worth Hunt, Ph.B., Head of the Department of Biology, 
Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, New York 
City. 207 pages. Price, 75 cents net. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


Manual of Experimental Botany. By Frank Owen 
Payne, M. Sc., Assistant in Biology, High School of 
Commerce, New York. Cloth, 12mo, 272 pages, with 
illustratidns. Price, 75 cents. American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 


Gardens and Their Meaning. By Dora Williams. 
235 pages. Ginn & Co., New York. 


La Mort d’Arthur: A Middle English Metrical Ro- 
mance. Edited by Samuel H. Hemingway, Ph.D., In- 
structor in English in Yale College. 166 pages. 40 
cents net. Houghton Mifflin Company, New York. 


Byron’s Fourth Canto of Childe Harold: The Pris- 
oner of Chillon and Other Poems. Edited with Notes 
and Introduction by H. E. Coblentz, A.M., Principal of 
the South Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 138 
pages. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


The Century and the School and Other Educational 
Essays. By Frank Louis Soldan, Late Superintendent 
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of the St. Louis Public Schools. Price, $1.25 net. The 


Macmillan Company, New York. 


Bookkeeping, Introductory Course. By George W. 
Miner, Commercial Department, Westfield (Mass.). 
High School. Price, 90 cents. Ginn & Co., New York. 


Lippincott’s Second Reader. By Homer P. Lewis, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Worcester, Mass., and 
Elizabeth Lewis.. 171. pages. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


The American Year Book: A Record of Events and 
Progress for 1911. Edited by Francis G. Wickware, 
B.A., B.Sc. Under direction of a Supervisory Board 
representing National Learned Societies. 863 pages. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


A Primer. By William 
80 cents. The 


Palmer Method Readers: 
Alexander Smith, A.M. 111 pages. 
A. N. Palmer Company, New York. 


The Riverside Fourth Reader. By James H. Van 
Sickle, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass., 
and Wilhelmina Seegmiller, Director of Art, Indianapo- 
lis, Public Schools, formerly Principal of the Wealthy 
Avenue School, Grand Rapids, Mich. Assisted by 
Frances Jenkins, Supervisor of Elementary Grades, De- 
catur, Ill. Illustrated by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 276 





The Holden Fibre Towel 


Made from Strongest Known Fibres Similar to those 
used in the famous Holden Book Covers 





G. W. HOLDEN, President 





The Most Satisfactory, Economical, 
Sanitary Towel Made 


During next 60 days we furnish Free, 2 Handsome Fixtures (Nickel) 
with Every Case, either for Sheet or Perforated Roll Towels. 


Samples Free 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


M, C. HOLDEN, Secretary 
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pages. 55 cents net. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 

Outline of a Course in the Philosophy of Education. 
By John Angus MacVannel. 207 pages. $1.00 net. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Social Aspects of Education. By Irving King, Ph.D., 
State University of Iowa. 421 pages. $1.60 net. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


THE FIFTIETH CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 284) 


One-day Trips: To Milwaukee and return, $1.00; to 
South Haven and return, $1.00; to Michigan City, 
Ind., and return, $.75. 

Saturday Afternoon Outing: Michigan City, Ind., and 
return, $.75. Leave 2:30 p. m.; back 10:30 p. m: 

Seeing Chicago by Moonlight: A view of the pictur- 
esque harbor and city electric lighted. A delightful 
evening trip along the city’s front. Leave 8:30 
p. m., back 10:30 p. m. 

Two and Five-day Trips: To Ludington and return, 
$5.50; to Manistee and return, $5.50; to Onakama 
and return, $5.50. Meals and berth extra. 

Three-day Trips: To Petoskey, Bay View, Harbor 
Springs, Mackinac Island and return, $12.00. Meals 
and berth extra. 

A Week’s Cruise: A week’s cruise from Chicago to 
Mackinac Island and Collingwood, returning via 
the 30,000 islands of the Georgian Bay, for $40.00, 

including meals and berth. 





ESTABLISHED 
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Railroad Excursions 

Detroit, $10.00; Niagara Falls and Buffalo, $17.00; To- 
ronto, $14.60; Montreal, $20.00; Boston, $25.60; 
New York, $27.00; Atlantic City and Philadelphia, 
$28.50. 

Circular Tour: Chicago, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Mon- 
treal, return via Boston, New York and Washing- 
ton, $37.20. 

Other trips, all rail or part rail and water are 
arranged, covering all principal points. Specific 
information upon inquiry. 

From Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
Colo., $30.00; to Estes Park, Colo., $37.00; to Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, Utah, $43.00; to Hot Springs, 
S. Dak., $17.00; to Deadwood and Lead, S. Dak., 
$30.00; to St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., $16.00; 
to Belton, Browning, Midvale, Mont., for National 
Park, $47.50. 

From Chicago to Seattle, Tacoma, Vancouver, Portland 
and other Puget Sound points, going via direct 
route and returning via another direct route, 
$65.00; for one way via Portland, Seattle or Van- 
couver and other Puget Sound points and the other 
way via San Francisco, $80.00. 

Tickets. for these tours will be on sale in Chi- 
cago July 11 and 12, with final limit for return, 
September 12th. 

From Chicago to Gardner, Yellowstone or Cody and 
return, including rail transportation only, $44.50. 
For further information, apply to GEORGE M. SPANGLER, 

Jr., Manager, Bureau of Conventions, Chicago As- 

sociation of Commerce, Otis Building, Chicago, II. 


EIMER & AMEND 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Chemicals, Chemical, Physical and 
Scientific Apparatus 


@ We make a specialty of fitting up laboratories for 
Universities, High Schools and Colleges with highest 


grade apparatus. 


@ We carry the most complete stock of the leading Euro- 
pean manufacturers of Chemical and Scientific Apparatus. 


PROMPT SERVICE 


205-211 Third Avenue, Cor. Eighteenth St. 
/ NEW YORK 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘The School Journal” 
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“The Secret of Success in Life is for a man 
to be ready when his opportunity comes.” 


Now we are not only ready but willing to supply you with all the 


DIXON’S rons PENCILS 
GRAPHITE 
you need, it is for you to provide us with the opportunity. 


Thousands of teachers in all parts of the country have the Dixon Habit and are glad, 
and they are the people who do things, scholarly men and women who stand in the front 
rank of their profession. You want to be classed with them, of course, so if you will only 
mention this publication and send us 16c in stamps, we will send you samples that will at 
once admit you to their order. 

There are schools that have used them for thirty years in spite of strong competition, 
and these schools stand at the head of their profession. Won’t you follow their example? The 
use of the Dixon Pencils may lead to a higher degree of scholarship in the schools under your 
charge. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Two Answers to a Question. 
(Continued from page 295) 
pairs of stockings, an extra pair of walking 
boots, rubbers, sweater, raincoat (one of the 
silky rubber kind) and my toilet articles. 

This was all I had, and it was all I needed, 
though next time I go I shall slip in one of the 
one-piece foulard or pongee frocks which take 
up so little space, and have the fun of “dress- 
ing up” occasionally. 

It seems useless and uninteresting to discuss 
men’s clothing, but I will add that the man in 
this party had only one suit, which he fre- 
quently got pressed “overnight.” He had op- 
portunity to get some shirts laundered in Paris 
and in Lucerne, and in London he bought some 
new ones, although he did not seem fully to 
appreciate the joys of shopping in Regent 
Street. He had alot of knit underwear and 
stockings, some extra shoes, a raincoat and 
sweater, a big box which seemed to contain 
thousands of clean collars, and a leather case 
‘ full of toilet articles. —M. P 


EDITOR SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

I have made three trips to Europe, each over 
fifty days, and visited both warm and cold coun- 
tries and found a suitcase and small satchel 
ample. If you have a good tailored suit (coat 
and skirt) with two silk waists, one more dressy 
than the other, and a one-piece foulard or silk 
dress with a good silk petticoat, which is used 
for both dresses, and two white waists, you have 
all you have time to use. 
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Carry two suits of underwear, two night 
dresses, stockings, handkerchiefs. 

To be prepared for all kinds of weather take 
a pair of-black silk tights, a very thin Scotch 
wool knit jacket, motor veil, an extra pair of 
shoes, pair of rubbers, raincoat and folding um- 
brella. In the small satchel, I carry my toilet 
articles, a nightdress, camera, glasses, etc. 

I expect to make my fourth trip this year and 
it has never cost me more than four dollars a 
day. I wonder whether your readers know of 
the “Women’s Rest Tour Association.” It is a 
great help to women traveling alone. EXNA. 

NoteE:—The Women’s Rest Tour Association, 11 
Pinckney St., Boston, Mass., has been recommended to 
us from various sources. <A fee of five dollars is 
charged for information which, it would appear, is 
worth the price——EbDITOR SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The next meeting of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the city of 
Buffalo, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, No- 
vember 25th, 26th and 27th. An exceptionally 
strong program has been prepared and every 
department of school interest will be repre- 
sented in the section meetings from the kinder- 
garten through the university. A large attend- 
ance is expected. The local organization has 
provided everything possible for the conven- 
ience, comfort and enjoyment of their guests. 
Information concerning the arrangements may 
be secured from Richard A. Searing, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 














Stationary Automatic Desks 


Standard in Quality— Uniform in Price 


AMERICAN STEEL 
SANITARY DESKS 


‘‘ Guaranteed for a Lifetime’’ 


True economy in buying School Desks, as with anything else, 
is not so much a matter of the Price 





Adjustable 
Desk and 
Chair 





Paid, as of value received 





AS STEEL SANITARY 
DESKS cost no more than the 
best product in cast iron, and they are 
warranted unbreakable. This guaran- 
tee is backed by our ample responsi- 
bility and unequalled facilities. These 








UR TRIANGULAR STEEL (see 
trade mark) is the strongest con- 
struction known. No bolts or rivets— 
all steel parts united by electric weld- 
ing. Standards finished in our new 
sanitary gun metal enamel. No fili- 




















desks will warrant your careful inves- pa gree work—book boxes have continu- 
tigation. ous closed steel sides. 
@@- Write today for Descriptive Booklet “ X 1”’ 
Blackboards, Maps, Globes and other School Supplies 
Ask for our New 120 Page Catalog ‘‘X 4”’ 
| New York . nd Philadelphia 
| tl American Seating Company rari 
218 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO . 
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That Tired Feeling 


That comes to you every spring is a 
sign that your blood is wanting in 
vitality, just as pimples and other 
eruptions are signs that it is impure. 

One of the great facts of experience 
and observation is that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla always removes That Tired 
Feeling, gives new life and courage. 

Do not delay treatment, but begin at 
once to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 





a= . = 


Arithmetic 
Supplementary 4rithmetic 
(graded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. 
Send 10 cents for sample, stating grade. 
The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, O. 


Address Department D 
a6 








WE WILL MAIL YOU $I 


for each set of old False Teeth sent us. Highest 
Prices paid for old Gold, Silver, old Watches, 
Broken Jewelry and Precious Stones. 


MONEY SENT BY RETURN MAIL. 
PHILA. SMELTING & REFINING COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 

823 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











MENEELY& CO. Warr. 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, es 
fsiabished | SCHOOL BEL § 
wearly 100 years age, | & OTHER 











DARTMOUTH, COLLEGE 


Registration, “ee, Instruction, July 8 
—August 14. any new features are 
agp for the coming summer. For Bul- 
etin of Information, address the Director, 


Dr. W. V. BINGHAM, 
71 Dartmouth Hall, HANOVER, N. H. 











| Please May I Get a Drink? 
| Just as the old-time pail that 
circulated about the desks has 
| passed away, so the rusty tin 
cups and the mussy glasses that 
| have stood under the faucets 
;are being banished from the 
schoolrooinss. But the thirsty 
children are not to be deprived 
of their drink, and of the great- 
er pleasure of going for it, by 
any means. Various sanitary 
devices are being invented for 
this purpose, the best line be- 
‘ing those of the fountain de- 
| scription. One of the most 
|adaptable of these bubbling 
springs has the attractive name 
of the “Spring Maid.” 

In this form of fountain a 
cup that might be described as 
a tulip cup offers an easy 
chance to quench the thirst 
without touching the lips to the 
sides of the container. 

Those who have not tried 
drinking in this way would be 
surprised to find how easily it 
is accomplished and how they 
have all the satisfaction they 
once had in lying face down- 
ward for a drink in their boy- 
hood spring, without any of that 
| undesirable exertion. 





At a banquet in San Fran- 
cisco, held just after the woman 
suffrage victory, a citizen who 
was asked to respond to a toast 
got up and proposed this: “The 
ladies! God bless them and help 
them. Formerly our superiors 
—now our equals.”—American 
| Education. 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 








Solomon Grundy. 


Solomon Grundy, 

Born on Monday. 

Tonsils removed on Tuesday, 
Vaccinated on Wednesday, 
Appendicitis on Thursday, 
Operation on Friday, 

Died on Saturday, 

Autopsy on Sunday, 

This was the end 

Of Solomon Grundy.—Life. 


More things would come to 
him who waits if they were not 
captured on the way by the man 
who won’t wait.—Lippincott’s. 


Heard But Not Seen. 


I confess that to me much of 
the delight of an early morning 
landscape of Corot or Claude 
Monet is due in no small meas- 
ure to the music. of singing 
birds. Though not one is to be 
seen, I am sure they are there. 

There is a story told of Corot 
that he was once painting in a 
wood, while near him sat an- 








TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


Our Teacher’ Agency is flooded with applications for graduates from our Home Study Courses. 


Over 4000 students report vacancies. So many calls for teachers unexpected. 
AT LEAST 500 MORE TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE 


Salaries from $500 to $2500 per year. We prepare teachers for advanced positions and secure 
the positions desired. If you want a position in the North, East, South, or West, write to us at once. 
Can also use some Commercial Teachers, Stenographers, and Book-keepers. 
to you our “Special Tuition Scholarship” for your consideration? Advice and full particulars free. 


Shall we also send 


other painter whose ereed was 
to record things in nature just 
as they are. Coming over to the 
easel of Pére Corot, he said,— 

“Why, you are not painting 
| this scene at all as it really is. 


Write to us for our Teachers’ Agency plan; it produces the results and that is what you want. You have left out that large 


Write today—“tomorrow never comes.” 
College, Rogers, 0. 


“Do it now.’ 


* Address Teachers’ Agency, Carnegie 


rock yonder and put in a birch 





tree—there is no such tree to be 


WHY TAKE D AINTY CARE of your ie a confiding smile, Corot 


replied, “If you’ll not say any- 


mouth, and neglect your pores, the myriad thing about it, 1 will tell you 
mouths of your skinP HAND SAPOLIO 
does not gloss them over, or chemically dissolve ,..70% (rs it happen that vou 
their health-giving oils, yet clears them thor- 
oughly, by a method of its own. 


why I put in that birch. It was 
to please the birds.”—Atlantic. 
“How does it happen that you 
this morning?” the teacher 
asked seriously. 
“Please, ma’am,” said Ethel, 


“IT must have overwashed my- 
self.” 
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“SPRING MAID” 


SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


supplies running water 
for village and coun- 
try schools. Public sen- 
timent and state laws 
are prohibiting the use of 
the common drinking cup 
in the school room and 
office. The “Spring 
Maid” fountain provides 
every advantage of a run- 
ning water supply. It is 
attractive, sanitary and 
so inexpensive that it’s 
within the reach of every 
district school. The 
agency on this fountain 
will enable you to make 
three times the money 
that you can in any 
other line and at the same 
time prove pleasant and 
agreeable. Write at once 
before your county 1s 
taken. We also have a 
complete line of fountains 
for city schools. 


The Gier & Dail 
Mfg. Co. 


PATENTS ALLOWED AND ° ° 
PENDING Lansing, Mich. 
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The graduation-day orator will find a pero- 
ration in a few lines of a poem by Henry New- 
bok, which appeared in the Spectator: 

To set the Cause above renown, 

To love the game beyond the prize, 

To honour while you strike him down 

The foe that comes with fearless eyes. 
To count the life of battle good, 

And dear the land that gave you birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 

That binds the brave of all the earth. 

Henceforth the School and you are one, 
And what You are the race will be. 


Dr. Roger H. Dennett, a specialist in the dis- 
eases of children, is writing an interesting 
series of articles in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion on the daily routine, habits and disci- 
pline of children. In an article on “The 
Healthy Baby” in a recent number he says: 

“Lack of discipline is an American weakness. 
You cannot imagine the humiliation with which 
I have listened to foreign-born mothers of my 
charity patients say, ‘But he is like the Ameri- 
can child, he does not mind.’ ” : 


The college must make it a point to teach principles 
rather than dogmatic methods. Too often our systems 
of learning are too bookish. The boy is inclined to get 
the impression that there is only one way to do a thing, 
and that is the way he has learned from his professor 
or his text-book.—Century. 


The Teachers Magazine 


The leading method magazine for the grades. A monthly, publication filled with prac- 
tical suggestions and aids for teachers. No progressive teacher can afford to be without it. 


. $1.25 per year. 


The School Journal. 


For Superintendents, Principals and Teachers. A periodical devoted to..the'-cause of 
popular education and containing news items, educational discussions, book reviews and 
many articles of general interest to all those engaged in educational work. _ $1.25 per year. 


Educational Foundations 


A magazine of professional reading, containing valuable articles prepared especially 
for us by educators of prominence. Pedagogical problems and professional matters of all 


sorts are included in this magazine. 


$1.25 per year. 








IVES-BUTLER COMPANY” 


31-33 East 27th Street . 
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“Manitou” —"‘Misseurl”— 


sy aarteu: service 
sland and other a0 Sum 
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d steady as to assure comfortable 
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NORTHERN MICHIGAN LINE 


The Elegant Steel Steamships 
“illinois”? 
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hi ichi connecti' with all Tines for Take 
Nore iar and Wenecrn Points. 3. The he most attractive 
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Russell Hinman. 

Russell Hinman, one of the 
directors of the American Book 
Company, died suddenly at his 
home in Summit, N. J., on April 
28th. Since 1890 Mr. Hinman 
had been in charge of the edi- 
torial offices of the American 
Book Company and he was 
probably the best known text- 


book editor in America. He 
was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on January 28rd, 1853, and was 
educated at Antioch College. 
For some time he was engaged 
as a civil engineer and later 
became connected with Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Company as 


this particular line of activity 
is so well known and so suc- 
cessful as to require no com- 
ment. He is survived by his 
father, who is now ninety-five 
years old, a widow and three 
daughters. As the general edi- 
tor of the American Book Com- 
pany Mr. Hinman’s work has 
been conspicuous for its 
breadth and accuracy. His 
knowledge of educational af- 
fairs was comprehensive and 
his contributions to the cause 
of education in this country 
have been important and influ- 
ential in almost every depart- 
ment of the educational field. 
His sudden death comes as a 
surprise and shock to his wide 
circle of friends and associates. 
Mr. Hinman’s unusual abilities 
and special training fitted him 
in a remarkable way to direct 
the wide editorial interests 
which were under his supervi- 
sion. His death is a great loss, 
not only to the organization in 
which he was so important a 
factor, but also to the general 
educational world where he was 


editor of geographical text- 
books. Mr. Hinman’s work in garded. 


so well known and so highly re- 





are 


—— 





Patented Jan. 8, ’07. 





Draper’s “Sanitary” Roller Window Shade 


Not an adjuster, but a complete adjustable shade. Made from 
COTTON DUCK, has no “filling,” will not check nor crack. This 
shade may be rolled up at the bottom at the same time that it is low- 
ered from the top. We have eliminated the slow and uncertain pro- 
cess of looping, folding or hooking. This shade will expose all the 
window without dropping below the window sill. Our rollers are 
unique in that they will not run away, because they are provided 
with a positive stop or locking. device that automatically catches 
the roller by means of a GRAVITY hook the moment the operator 
releases his hold upon the bottom pull. The shade hangs from 
an automatic pulley that can be quickly attached to the window 
cap by the insertion of two screws which complete its hanging. 


The Bell Adjustable Folding Shade 


This shade is constructed on the same general principles as the 
Draper Sanitary Roller shade, and is made from COTTON DUCK. 
This shade operates without a roller, and may be folded to one- 
fourth, one-sixth, or one-seventh its length at one operation. It 
adjusts from either top or bottom. The top section-of the window 
may be exposed by a mere operation of the cord, or the shade may 
be pulled to the top, shading only a portion of the window. This 
shade too hangs from an automatic pulley, is easily adjusted and 
simplest in construction. 

Send us your estimates, and we will send samples to the school 
officials that will explain the workings of our shades in every de- 
tail, We prepay express charges on small working samples. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Ind. 
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They are before you-— 
under your fingers, 
ready to imprint them- 
selves on the paper at a 
single stroke, if your 
typewriter is a 




















Model 10 
Visible 


Writing in sight is of course{important, and the writing of the 
Smith Premier is always in sight. But this is not all. Every 
character written by the Smith Premier is in sight—not simply 
when it is written, but all the time. It is the m typewriter on 
which everything is visible, from each and every character on the 
keyboard to the writing on the Paper. 

And this is only one of the Fourteen new features of the 
Model 10 Smith Premier Typewriter. 

Let us send you a om which will tell you about them all. 








Smith Premier Department 
Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 

New York and Everywhere 


Its Value is 
Demonstrated 
in its Use 


The value of a: microscope, so 
helpful in teaching science, is 
demonstrated in actual use. To 
give pupils the full benefits of study, a miscroscope 
must be optically efficient, mechanically accurate, 
durable and convenient to handle. 


Rausch fomb 


Microscopes 


have demonstrated their superiority by fulfilling these sr me 
when used daily in many schools and colleges. Embody 
improvements. Our new model F is specially adapted to ian 
work. Price, $31.50. Special prices to schools. 

Acquaint yourself with all the facts. Write today for circular 
9A and “A Manual of Elementary Microscopy.” 


Bausch ¢5 lomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. rRANKFORT 











New Model of the 
ROYAL ioewnrrer 


The LATEST Model of ANY Typewriter on the Market 


HAS TWO-COLOR RIBBON, BACK-SPACER, TABULATOR 


and many new and valuable patented features that other 
typewriters do not have 


PRICE, $75 


Send for “The Royal Book,” 32 pages of typewriter in- 
formation—the finest typewriter catalog ever issued. Yours 
for a postal card. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER BUILDING - ~- NEW YORK 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















THE MOTION PICTURE 
AN EDUCATIONAL POWER 


The moving picture is rapidly becoming a domi- 
nant factor in the educational field, one of its latest 
advocates being Dr. William H. Maxwell, Superin- 
tendent of the New York Public Schools. 


In New York City there are at present forty-five 
recreation centers established in its school houses, 
and Dr. Maxwell has recommended to the Board of 
Education that these be equipped with motion picture 
apparatus. 

The metion picture is educational as well as amusing. It 
holds the child’s interest, making of study a pleasure; and 
it teaches through the eyes; the child sees the subject, and 
it becomes photographed indelibly upon the memory. 

Pictures must be clear and without flicker, else the sub- 
ject is not faithfully reproduced; headache and eye strain 
resulting. 

In our fourteen years experience as motion picture 
machine manufacturers, we have developed Perfect Projec- 
tion to the highest point of efficiency; our machines project 
a picture which is absolutely without flicker, clear and 
sharp in every detail. 

We will be pleased to hear from 
you and put you in touch with 
the vast number of educational 
subjects which have been filmed, 
etc. 


Write us for proposition H. 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 
90 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK. 


For fourteen years the leading 
makers of motion picture 
machines. 
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VACATION VOYAGES 


CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA CANAL 
and COSTA RICA at special low 
rates from June to October 


Col. Goethals says: “Now is the time to see the 
Panama Canal, before the water is turned in and 
the engineering wonders of the century disappear 
from view.” 

Weekly Sailings of the 


PRINZ STEAMERS 


ATLAS SERVICE 


Equipped with modern appliances insure absolute comfort at sea. 
Round trip from NEW YORK TO KINGSTON AND MONTEGO BAY, 
JAMAICA, AND SANTIAGO, CUBA . ‘ : ; ; A - $75.00 


A 25-day Cruise to CUBA, JAMAICA, COLON and COSTA RICA, with the 
privilege of a stop-over of one or two weeks at KINGSTON, JAMAICA, either 
Northbound or Southbound. Berth and meals included, with use of steamer as 
hotel while in port. Ample time for sightseeing. $115.00. 

Other Tours, 11 to 24 Days. 
Only one class. Write for full information. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 41-45 Broadway, New York 








BOSTON PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











SUMMER TRIPS 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS OR BY THE SEA 


@ Vacation days are coming fast. Have you decided your Summer trip yet? 

@ The Pennsylvania Railroad’s Summer Excursion Book, issued the latter part of May, 
will contain descriptions of nearly eight hundred resorts in the United States and 
Canada. 

@ Are you familiar with all these resorts? There are the forty beaches of New Jersey, 
each offering some distinctive charm; Long Island’s beautiful hills, valleys and 
bays; the rocky New England coast and the maritime provinces of Canada. 

@ The Alleghanies, the Catskills, the Green Mountains, the White Mountains, the 
Adirondacks, the Poconos in the East and the Rocky and Selkirk Mountains in the 
West, offer unrivaled opportunities for recreation and pleasure. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED PLEASURE TOURS 

@ This is the easy way to travel—no care, no thought for details, everything arranged in 
advance, the best things seen at the best time. 

@ Tours will be run this Summer to Yellowstone National Park; Halifax and the Mari- 
time Provinces; Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River, Montreal, Quebec, Lakes 
Champlain and George, and the Hudson River; Toronto, Niagara Falls and the 
Thousand Islands; Niagara Falls, Toronto and the Muskoka Lakes, and to Sara- 
toga, Lakes George and Champlain, Au Sable Chasm and the Adirondack Moun- 
tains. 

@ Full information concerning Summer Trips of all kinds may be obtained upon appli- 
cation by letter or in person to D. N. Bell, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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Most Inviting Vacation 
































Cc. L. LOCKWOOD 


General Passenger Agent 


“WHERE TO GO FISHING” 


Trip 
Cone to North 
Michigan this sum- 
mer. It is a veritable 
VACATION 
LAND, and there 
is a most beautiful 
book containing 
hundreds of photos 
and brief descrip- 
tions of it all, that 
may be had for the 
asking. 
“MICHIGAN IN 
SUMMER?” is its 
title. 


Address: 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


EVERY FISHERMAN 
Should have a copy of 


ight across 


The Grand Union Hotel is’ 
the first thing you see when 
you come out of the 
Grand Central Depot in 

New York. You don’t 

need a cab to get to it. 
Carry your baggage checks 
to the office and your bag- 





Detail from 
Champlain 
Memorial to 
be erected at 
Plattsburg, 
N.Y. 


Jaly, 1912 


A 


DELAWARE & HUDSON 
RAIL and STEAMER LINES 










HE KNEW CHAMPLAIN 


In his day Lake Champlain was called CAN-I-A-DE-RI 
GUA-RUN-TE, ‘The Gate of the Country.” 


Now known as 


THE GATEWAY TO 


“The Summer Paradise’ 


Saratoga Springs, Lake George, West- 





port, Elizabethtown, Essex, Schroon 





Lake, Lake Champlain, Hotel Cham- 





plain, Cliff Haven, Lake Placid, Saranac 





Lake, Cooperstown, Sharon Springs, 





all of these and scores of other charming 
places in this cool resort region suggest an 
infinite variety of happy vacation possibilities. 
“A Summer Paradise,” illustrated and full of 
definite information, sent for 6c. postage by 
A, A. HEARD, G. P. A., The D. & H. 





gage will be put into your room 
__ without bother or expense. Hotel 
comfort means goodrooms, good ser- 
vice, good things to eat. The Grand 
Union makes guests comfortabie. 
—— $lperday upward. 


Ford & Co., Proprietors, New York. 
Our 136-page guide book, * ‘How to Know New York,” sent 





pict on receipt of 3c. in stamps | to wl a 6. Itisacom- 


to the metropolis. 








Co., Albany, N.Y. 





Always the Shortest, Quickest and Best 
Line Between New York and Montreal 
The Highway to Canada’s Famous Resorts 
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F sterbrook 


RY SUN M aarhy 





Used in a great majority of 
the public schools of the 
United States. 


Backed by a half-century’s reputation and success. 


Carefully designed for each grade of school and 
college work. Perfectly made, thoroughly tested 
and fully guaranteed. 


At All Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., 
95 John St., New York 


Works: CAMDEN,WN. J. 

















Something New In Drawing Studies 


A Graded Course in Mechanical Drawing 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


; These drawings have been planned especially forthe busy teacher. They offer a prac 

tical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical drawings which develop the 
} idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, neatness and good arrange- 
i] ment. No models or solids are needed and the objects are such as can be made with few 
| tools. These drawings make mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has hereto 
fore been prohibitive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine. 
PER SET, 25 CENTS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


}| SOSTON WEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO: KANSAS CITY: 
THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY HOOVER BROS., Agents 








80 Wabash Avenue 418 E. oth St. 








American Teachers’ Agency 


WANTS TEACHERS, men and women, for High Schools, all branches, and elementary, all 
grades. Good salaries. No charge until located by us. Personal attention given to each case. 
Send for registration blank. A. H. Campbell, Ph.D., Mgr., Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 





A Place to Rest and Get Weill 


SACRED HEART SANITARIUM, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest A dati 17-Acre Park. Ideal for all run down conditions. Baths and Bm 4 
iption for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and 


of every descripti 
Troubles. Non-Sectarian. Write Sister Superier, or Br. Stack for Beoklet J, 








An Ideal Summer 
Vacation Trip 


At the present time there is 
no trip in the world that should 
prove as vitally interesting to 
Americans as that to the Bes 
ama Canal. At no time can one 
find a short cruise at an equally 
low cost that is more delightful 
or rewarding than this sail over 
Southern seas. 

Particular interest is centered 
on the canal just now because 
of the opportunity, that will 
never come again, of seeing its 
marvelous construction and un- 
rivalled engineering feats, at 
present exposed to view, but 
shortly to be hidden by the flood 
of water that will rush through 
its massive gates. Merely to 
read of what has been accom- 
plished by American energy and 
skill fills the patriotic country- 
man with pride, but actually to 
see this “eighth wonder of the 
world” is an important part of 
a liberal education. 

Notwithstanding opinion to 
the contrary, a summer trip in 
Southern waters is unusually 
refreshing and delightful. The 
luxurious steamers of the United 
Fruit Company, whose adver- 
tisement appears elsewhere in 
this issue, are specially built for 
tropical travel. The staterooms 
are air-cooled and may be regu- 
lated down to 55°. The decks 
are broad and spacious, the cui- 
sine excellent, and every room is 
an outside one. The whole story 
is told in an attractive illus- 
trated booklet, “Cruising the 
Spanish Main,” issued by the 
Company. 


Guessing 


No tendency is more inherent 
in school children than that of 
GUESSING about what they 
could be SURE of. In no way 
can the teacher better combat 
this tendency, in no way better 
inculcate that passion for exact 
knowledge that is the distinctive 
mark of the scholar, than by 
insisting upon frequent use of 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY 
(G. & C. Merriam Co.). Nor 
will insistence by the teacher 
long be necessary, for no pupil 
beyond the primary years long 
uses the NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL without learning that 
it igs an inexhaustible mine of 
things interesting to HIM, with- 
out regarding every new word 
as worth looking up, without 
being ashamed to say “I think” 
when by a reference to the new 
work he could say “I know” ;— 
without, in short, catching the 
dictionary habit. 
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How to Make Study 
a Pleasure. 


With this accomplished, half 
the battle of education is won. 
You can’t bore a hole in a 
child’s head and pour knowledge 
into it through a funnel; and 
when you force information, it 
generally fails to stick. 

What the children see, they 
remember; that’s why they imi- 
tate so readily. Show them a 
moving picture of the land of 
the Midnight Sun or the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, or perhaps the 
glaciers of Switzerland, and at 
once the subject is photographed 
indelibly upon the mind in a 
way no musty geographical 
data can ever accomplish. 

Again, take the subject of 
Botany. The child can be shown | 
the growth of a flower from the 
seed to full bloom; can see it 
grow before its very eyes, and it 
never forgets. 

There is not a subject of the 
schoolroom to-day which has 
not been extensively filmed; and 
the best medium for bringing 
these subjects before the child 
mind, fixing them in the mem- 
ory and making of study a 
pleasure, is the motion picture. 

The Nicholas Power Com- 
pany, 90 Gold Street, New York, 
have been recognized for years 
—both here and abroad—as the 
leading manufacturers of motion 
picture apparatus. For a long 
time they have realized the pos- 
sibilities of the moving picture 
in educational fields, and with 
this idea in mind they have been 
continually improving their ma- 
chine, until to-day Power’s Cam- 
eragraph No. 6 is recognized as | 
the highest standard of merit. | 
In it the most essential feature | 
—perfect projection—has been | 
developed to the highest degree 
of efficiency. The pictures pro- 
duced are clear, steady and 
sharp in every detail, and eye 
strain and headache are never 
produced. 

The moving picture is here to 
stay; and judging from the con- 
stant inauiries of the Nicholas 
Power Company, the teachers | 
are becoming impressed witb 
the fact that the moving picture 
solves the question of how to 
make study a pleasure. 





| to receive their mail and meet their 


Teachers’ Agencies 





-ACHERS' 
EC F 


BREWER : 6 





31 Union Sq., New York 
Twenty-first year, same manager. Has 
servea t of and em- 
ployers. d all the 
year round. First class High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telegraph or ‘phone. 
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Kellogg's Agency : 


a N A G a N C Y is something, but if it is 
courabeu evan DED AAT sett seniend «nee 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago; 28 E. Jackson Boulevard Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bldg. 
Washington, 1845 U Street Denver, 920 Central Savings Bank Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Orangeburg, 70 College St., Building Los Angeles, 243 Douglas Bldg. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


H. E. REED, Manager 
637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Syracuse is an 5 ay ain ellenaliieet center. We have exceptional facilities for 
registering and placing teachers. We have calls for teachers every week 
in the year. If you want a teacher or a position write to us. Send fer circular 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C.J. Albert, Manager, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Wearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business” 
carefully revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. 
Sent free. Western offices: Spokane, Washington; Boise, Idaho. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence, If it merely hears 














“A, glad hand and a square deal,” is what one teacher said of our service. Try it yourself. 


Inquire of any office about opportunities for next Fall. 
CHICAGO—Steiaway Hall 
LARK, President 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, (Inc.) if 


Spokane, Wash.—Peyton Block. Lincoln, Neb.—First Nat. Bank Bldg. 


Teachers who contemplate coming to Chicago for the N. E. A. are invited to use our office 
riends,' etc. 





70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, — and other teachers to college, 
publie and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, Manager. 








Rest and Health to Mother and Child 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootu1nc Syrup 
has _been used for over SIXTY YEARS 
by a eer of MOTHERS for their 

HILDR a WHILE TEETHING, 
w an RFE€CT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the 
GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy 
for DIARRHGA. It is absolutely 
harmless. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no 
other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





ACENCY 


Consult us and be sure. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHER 8’ 


The Agency that selects one candidate or a position is sure to meet your wants. 
“Established since 1855.” 
itt noninsiaesemeeenennnieionesiemaenennttn 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 
TEL. 1286 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 34th STREET 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


. . . 363 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Send for Circulars 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘The School Journal” 
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Save the Babies. 


NFANT MORTALITY is something frightful. We can hardly realize that of 
all the children born in civilized countries, twentytwo per cent, or nearly 
one-quarter, die before they reach one year; thirtyseven per cent, or more 

than one-third, before they are five, and one-half before they are fifteen! 

We do not hesitate to say that a timely use of Castoria would save a ma~ 
jority of these precious lives. Neither do we hesitate to say that many of these 
infantile deaths are occasioned by the use of narcotic preparations. Drops, tinctures 
and soothing syrups sold for children’s complaints contain more or less opium, or 
morphine, They are, in considerable quantities, deadly poisons, ‘In any quantity 
they stupefy, retard circulation and lead to congestions, sickness, death. Castoria 
operates exactly the reverse, but you must sce that it bears the signature of 
Chas. H. Fletcher. Castoria causes the blood to circulate properly, opens the 
pores of the skin and allays fever. 


Letters from Prominent Physicians 
addressed to Chas. H. Fletcher. 


Dr. A. F. Peeler, of St. Louis, Mo., says: “I have prescribed your Castoria 
in many cases and have always found it an efficient and speedy remedy.” 


900 Drops Dr. Frederick D. Rogers, of Chicago, Ill., says: I have found Fletcher’s 
— 4 Castoria very useful in the cure of complaints of children. 




















Dr. William C. Bloomer, of Cleveland, Ohio, says: In my practice I am 
glad to recommend your Castoria, knowing it is perfectly harmless and 
always satisfactory. - 

Dr. E. Down, of Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I have prescribed your Cas- 
toria in my practice for many years with great satisfaction to myself and 
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TV ALCOHOL 2 poe =] benefit to my patients.” 

ANegetablePreparsioni, As. Dr. Edward Parrish, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “I have used your Cas- 
Ei similatin¢ the FoodandRes ul toria in my own household with good results, and have advised several 
| ting the Stomachs andBowelsof; Patients to use it for its mild laxative effect and freedom from harm.” 

a Dr. J. B. Elliott, of New York City, says: “Having during the past six 

HIRD iq years prescribed your Castoria for infantile stomach disorders, I most 

‘ : 4 ~ heartily commend its use. . The formula contains nothing deleterious 
Boi de A to the most delicate of children.” 

nH: Promotes Digestion ier Dr. C. G. Sprague, of Omaha, Neb., says: “Your Castoria is an ideal 

Opium Morphine nor Mineral. medicine for children, and I frequently prescribe it. While I do not advo- 

NoT NARCOTIC. cate the indiscriminate use of propriciary medicines, yet Castoria is an 

sf exception for conditions which arise in the care of children.” 

Lavipe of Old Die AMTULFICER Dr. J. A. Parker, of Kansas City, Mo., says: “Your Castoria holds the 
Pmpkin Seed esteem of the medical profession in a manner held by no other proprie- 
Siu tary preparation. It is a sure and reliable medicine for infants and chil- 
Anise Seed + dren. In fact, it is the universal household remedy for infantile ailments.” 
Sepema =a Dr. H. F. Merrill, cf Augusta, Me., says: “Castoria is one of the very 
Hire Sood finest and most remarkable remedies for infants and children. In my 
Giempoar : opinion your Castoria has saved thousands from an early grave. I can 

Ape rfect Remedy fore nstiga furnish hundreds of testimonials from this locality as to its efficiency 

am, Sete Steace. Dart and merits. 

‘| | Worms Convulsions.Feverist: ‘ai 
|| nessmiLossorsuzz | CENUINE CAS TORIA Atways 
| FacSimile Signature of Bears the Signature of 
Ni Piel. 
NEW YORK. 


The Kind-You Have Always Bought 


In Use For Over 30 Years. 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY, T7 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK CrTy. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘The School Journal” 











